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For every Military Leade: 


MANUAL FOR COURTS-MARTIAL 1949 


The official text of the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Air Force, 
Manual for Courts-Martial, which became ef- 
fective | February 1949, includes both of the 
prefaces which mark the only difference be- 
tween the two texts—an exact reproduction 
of the official manuals guaranteed to differ in 


no way from the original texts. 


A basic book for every officer. 


$1.65 
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a THE NEW 
abi eal ARTICLES OF 
WAR 


By Col. Frederick 


Bernays Wiener 


Here in one single, easy-to-handle volume 
you have both the old and the new Articles 
of War set up side by side for comparison 
wherever changes have been made—so that 
you can see for yourself what the changes 
were, what they mean, how they will affect 
your administration of discipline and the 
Articles of War. This comparison is not con- 
tained in the Manual For Courts-Martial. 


Only $1.00 
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lars on squad com- 
bat formations; 

2. Lecture notes and an organized presentation 
of the subject for the use of Army leaders; 

3. An advance reminder for the instructor on 
what combat formations are, how they are used and 
what signals are employed. Suggestions on how to 
teach trainees squad combat formations, how to set 
up training so that they can get the most out of 
actual squad combat formations. 

Complete with lessons, plans, scheduled by hours, 
everything the troop instructor needs to run suc- 
cessful training, carefully printed on 3 x 5 cards, 
boxed for your convenience. 

The finest training aid ever devised for over- 
worked leaders or men who have to work with 
unskilled trainees. 

$1.00 
(A special discount on quantity orders for units.) 
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| COMMAND 
| INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 


A brand-new book on drill regulations, 
which includes not only the IDR and the con- 
duct of military ceremonies but a long section 


on leadership and discipline. 


Indispensable for soldiers regardless of 


rank. 
Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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COVER: Aggressor Machine-Gun Position. (Signal Corps photograph) 
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FoR WEEKS THE 2D MARINI 


and the Army's 65th Regimental Com- 
bat leam had trained for a spec ial 


DIVISION 


amphibious operation—the assault on 
Vieques Island, Puerto Rico. Now they 
were moving in over the white sand of 
the beaches when there was a sudden 
eruption of rifle and machine-gun fire 
coming from the enemy's hidden de 
tenses 

It wasn't the real thing but it was the 
most satisfactory substitute for real com 
bat the Army and Marines had ever had 
in peacetime maneuvers, 

he assault on Vieques was part of the 
\tlantic Command Exercises in 
the Caribbean. Units of the Army, Navy 
ind Marine Corps participated. It was 
the Marines’ first encounter with the 


\rmy s maneuver enemy, Aggressor. And 


recent 


a properly impressive one. Aggressor 
gave realism to the maneuvers, realism 
that was seldom present in prewar and 
wartime maneuvers and exercises. 
What is Aggressor? How does it im 
plement its part of an exercise? 
Maneuvers and field exercises are the 
closest thing to combat an Army can de 
vise. Yet we have long known that ma 
neuvers and field exercises often fall far 
short of properly preparing fighting units 
for battle. Bad habits are formed on ma 
neuvers that cost lives in subsequent 
Che need for an aggressive and 
y has been a 
long-felt want and after the end of the 


combat 
realistic maneuver enemy 
war it was filled by the conception of 
\ggressor, a standard enemy with a ficti 
tious national background and history. 
\geressor was given an order of battle, 
a highly distinctive uniform and insignia, 
and a sound, if decidedly foreign, tactical 
doctrine. Thus Aggressor became the 
\rmy’s punching bag on maneuvers. 
Che Caribbean exercise was the fourth 
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large-scale maneuver involving Aggres- 
sor since its conception in 1946. Here 
the Marines learned fast, as had Army 
commanders on preceding exercises, that 
maneuvers involving Aggressor were not 
ordinary field problems. They discovered 
that every aspect of combat intelligence 


PUNCHIN 
BAG WAR 


By Lieutenant Colonel 
George W. Dickerson 
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had to be utilized—from the reports of 
units in contact and reconnaissance agen 
cies to such specialized intelligence pro 
cedures as order of battle, interpretation 
of aerial photographs and the exploita 
tion of documents and prisoners of wa 
Commanders and their units had t 





An Aggressor captain briefs his men at a mock sound-detector position on Vieques 
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with the enemy in every plan and 
When they ignored information 
\goressor they suffered reverses as 
and surely as such practices 
lisaster on the battlefield. 


Aggressor Organization 
\ggressor Force comes into exist 
:lv a short time before an exercise 
euver. At other times it is a 
army to be employed in class- 
roblems, command post exercises, 
| field problems. In order to be- 


jungle fighters and their training prom 
ised to pay dividends in the rugged ter 
rain of Vieques. 

Under a cloak of complete security 
the Aggressor staff began organizing its 
forces into an Aggressor unit which had 
been selected from the Aggressor Orde: 
of Battle Book, FM 30-103. The AAA 
unit rapidly assumed the air of a foreign 
organization. Aggressor flags with the 
green equilateral triangle on a white 
background were unfurled over the 
enemy camp. The troops were issued the 


f 


* 


pro’ ide maximum support. 

Back at Camp Lejeune, North Caro 
lina, the 2d Marine Division's planning 
staff was busy with its invasion plans. 
[he intelligence ofhcer had prepared 
terrain studies which included possible 
landing beaches, hydrographic studies, 
road and trail data and information on 
critical terrain features. But the big ques 
tion was to determine the strength and 
What 
units would Aggressor have on the 
island? What type of defenses would 


disposition of Aggressor units. 





Aggressiveness pays off. An Aggressor platoon leader waves a squad towards an objective during the defense of Vieques. 


come functional in the field, standard 
held force units are detailed to represent 
the maneuver enemy force. The nucleus 
of the maneuver force is furnished by 
\ggressor cadre, a small group of special 
ts in Aggressor techniques. Aggressor 
has developed realistic maneuver tech- 
niques that have been used successfully 

four large-scale postwar maneuver 
problems. 


Reinforcements 

In this particular exercise Colonel 
Charles C. Sloane, Jr., commander of 
\geressor, went to Vieques Island about 
weeks before the assault landing 
e with orders to organize an enemy 
to defend the small isle. Two re 
ced batteries from the 65th AAA 
ip, under the command of Major 
A. Rogers arrived from Panama to 
Colonel Sloane’s force. These AAA 
had had weeks of infantry training 

jungles of Panama before embark 
r Puerto Rico. They were proficient 
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distinctive jungle green uniform of the 
maneuver enemy. Unit commanders 
were given new identities and the men 
were issued identification booklets writ 
ten in Aggressor terminology which re 
quired translation if captured. Wheels 
turned rapidly as the Aggressor Com- 
mander, at his newly established Com 
mand Post, announced to the staft his 
plan for the defense of Vieques. Opera- 
tions orders were prepared and issued. 
Units moved out to their respective sec- 
tors to apply their skill in establishing 
defenses and prepare counterattacks that 
would test the best that any landing force 
could throw against them. Beach de 
fenses including cleverly concealed auto 
matic weapons positions, tank ditches, 
roadblocks, booby traps, and ruses were 
skillfully planned for future execution. 
Defenses in depth running inland from 
the beach included all critical terrain 
features. Tank parks and assembly areas 
were established. Field artillery and anti 
aircraft weapons were disposed so as to 


he erect? Would he defend the beach in 
strength or would he rely on a strong 
counterattack plan in an attempt to re 
pulse the landings? To answer these 
vital questions as best he could the in- 
telligence officer had to utilize all in 
telligence agencies and sources of infor 
mation that would have been available 
to him had it been an actual wartime 
operation. He dispatched aerial recon 
naissance and photographic missions to 
take vertical and oblique photos of the 
island so that the condition of the 
beaches could be determined and the 
activities of the maneuver enemy ascet 
tained. Submarines took photographs of 
the beaches; higher headquarters fur 
nished “canned” information supposedly 
from high echelon intelligence sources. 
But the picture still wasn’t sufficiently 
clear to insure a successful landing 
Therefore, on D-minus-five days am 
phibious patrols were landed from rubber 
boats to ascertain the condition of the 
airstrip and the extent of the beach de 
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The Army hits the beach and finds that Aggressor had fooled Intelligence 


by throwing up a twelve-foot sand barrier on the 


night preceding D-Day. The bulldozer had to come in and cut an entrance. Such surprise moves are typical of Aggressor. 


fenses. The patrols were also told to cap- 
ture a prisoner who would be interro- 
gated in an attempt to determine the 
identity of Aggressor units on Vieques. 

he personnel, operational and logisti- 
cal staffs worked out as thorough and 
detailed plans as the intelligence staff. 
Lessons learned during World War II 
and newer techniques were applied to all 
phases of planning and training. 

Back on Aggressor-held Vieques 
Island, Aggressor did everything it could 
to stimulate interest and to make the 
planning and subsequent landing phase 
as realistic as possible for the assaulting 
troops. 


Propaganda 


Earlier Aggressor’s psychological war 
fare detachment had begun its campaign 
of demoralization by preparing propa- 
ganda leaflets (printed by Aggressor’s 
mobile unit) which were surreptitiously 
disseminated to the troops of the 2d Ma 
rine Division and the 65th RCT. These 
early leaflets served a twofold purpose. 
They kept commanders and troops aware 
of the ever-present threat of an attempt 
by the enemy to destroy fighting effec- 
tiveness through propaganda, and they 
aroused the interest and curiosity of the 
men who were to participate in the 
assault. 

During the actual landing and maneu- 
ver phase Aggressor propaganda was 
more direct. Leaflets were dropped on 
the attacking forces by airplane and 
others were left in abandoned positions 
or were scattered by trip-flares and booby 
traps. Obviously, since this was a ma- 
neuver, Aggressor psychological warfare 
could not use as its theme the fear of 
death. Instead its propaganda empha- 
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sized the personal discomforts that were 
encountered on the maneuver field of 
battle. The promise of free beer, a place 
to sleep, and a rest in Aggressor’s recrea- 
tional areas was beamed direct to units of 
the Marine Division and the 65th RCT 
over Aggressor’s powerful, mobile direc- 
tional amplifying units. Whenever 
breaches in security allowed determina- 
tion of the exact identity and location of 
any of the atiacking units, this informa- 
tion was broadcast directly to that unit in 
order to worry the commanders and their 
troops. 

As the Marines and soldiers pushed in- 
land from the sandy beaches they found 


co | 
Second Division | 


If you got this leaflet you must 
have tripped a flare, which has 

w alerted the entire Aggressor 
,arrison 


i 
| 
rhis is only the first of many | 
surprises in store for you. 
Better Surrender Now ! | 
AGGRESSOR 
Treats Prisoners Right 





Propaganda leaflet distributed by 
Aggressor in the pre-maneuver 
camp of the 2d Marine Division. 


that the ground rose in rough erratic 
contours, cloaked in dense vegetation. 
Minefields, booby traps, ambushes, 
sniper fire, and ruses were the Aggressor 
order of the day. Resistance increased 
and support in the form of air strikes and 
naval gunfire were required. During this 
noisy but well-controlled phase of the 
exercise a few Aggressor prisoners were 
captured. These men were evacuated 
through intelligence channels with the 
documents that had been taken from 
them. The handling and interrogation 
of these prisoners was real. Accurate in- 
telligence resulted when the prisoners 
were properly interrogated and when in- 
formation from other sources was used in 
conjunction with that gained from the 
documents and prisoners. These pris: 
oners had been thoroughly trained by 
the Aggressor cadre weeks before the 
actual maneuver. Some were trained to 
portray the talkative type, others were 
tough and arrogant, some lied and still 
others gave only their names, ranks, and 
serial numbers. Prisoners used Aggres- 
sor names and had been rehearsed care- 


‘fully in the stories they were to allow the 


interrogators to worry out of them. When 
intelligence properly exploited prisoners 
and their documents, valuable intelli- 
gence was obtained. But if the informa- 
tion was improperly evaluated and acted 
upon the unit might fall prey to a clever 
Aggressor trap. Through this type of 
realistic training all men were impressed 
with the value of prisoners and docu- 
ments; a fact that only actual battle ex 
perience impressed upon most combat 
men during the war. 


Photo ‘nterpretation 
The highly specialized. technique of 
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photographic reconnaissance and 
ubsequent interpretation and ex- 
tion of the photographs were given 
tic workouts. Basic coverage and 
int photographic missions of spe- 
areas were flown at the request of 
k Force and Landing Force intel- 
ce oficers. From a proper interpre- 
avon of the photos officers were able to 
determine the extent of defenses being 
prepared by the Aggressor forces. Artil- 
lery and antiaircraft positions, infantry 
emplacements, tank and vehicular parks 
ind dumps of various kinds were em- 
ploved as realistically as possible. The 
Agoressor troops were camouflage con- 
scious and applied their skill thoroughly. 
Consequently, this phase of training was 
beneficial to the Aggressor troops, who 
prep wed the positions, to the air crews, 

















the and to the interpreters. When the air hp 
missions were flown Aggressor retaliated C2 
with antiaircraft fire represented by their =f 

90mm simulators which produced a flash a 

= and smoke comparable to that of actual C1 

on. weapons firing. The photographic in- ~d 

ms, terpreters were able, in some instances, Aggressor’s heavy weapons are air-inflated pneumatic mock-ups. These save on a 

sar to detect otherwise well concealed guns equipment and permit Aggressor to put on a good show with a small number of men. q3 

ed by their flash and smoke. This phase a2 

ind proved to be a real test because the ma- fighting men, since they were given war high. The sounds of machine-gun G5 

his neuver umpires could readily make an soundly laid plans that could be effec. and rifle fire, hand grenades, and the . 

the evaluation of the landing force photo in- _ tively executed. The traditional blindfold bursting sounds of artillery shells could : 

oe terpreter’s report. The intelligence gained was thus partially removed from the very easily have been transplanted from . 

ted through proper photo interpretation was _ eyes of the commanders. any battlefield of World War II. Aggres- ) 

the felt all the way down to the front-line Front-line realism reached a new post- sor was able to clearly create this confus- ~ 

= ing noise of battle through the use of ~ 

_ large quantities of blank .30 caliber ; 

onl ammunition, especially prepared simu- Ud 

ren lated hand grenades, and artillery impact = 

- simulators. Powerful sonic equipment ¢2 

in furnished the sound of incoming shells ;? 

the and the whine of ricocheting rifle fire. 

ris: 

by Mock-ups Used 

the To economize on personnel, the Ag- 

to gressor force used pneumatic tanks, AA 

ere guns, vehicles, artillery pieces, and self- 

till propelled guns. These pneumatic pieces 

ind were of realistic design which from a 

es: short distance could not be told from 

re: actual equipment. Only a small number 

the of Aggressor troops was used to set these 

en mock-ups in position and to maintain t 

ers them. Gasoline motor driven air-com- 

lli pressors were used to inflate them; one 

na- compressor serving a number of items of 

ted equipment. In conjunction with the 

ver pneumatic weapons men operated the 

of sound and flash simulators that made 

ed them appear to be firing. | 

cu- " At the conclusion of the landing and | 

ex: 3 maneuver phase of the exercise everyone 

bat agreed that a lot had been accomplished 
The besses of the Vieques exercises. At left front is Brigadier General W. A. in the way of realistic training. More 
Worton, USMC, director of umpires for the amphibious phase of the exercise; center was learned on Vieques in a few days 
is Brigadier General Edwin L. Sibert, Commanding General, United States Army than could have been put across in 

of Forces, Antilles; and right Colonel C. C. Sloane, Jr., Aggressor commander. months of garrison or classroom training. 
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UNLESS WE ARE WILLING TO RISK AN- 
OTHER PEARL HARBOR, WE CANNOT AF- 


FORD TO DELAY THE SELECTIVE SORTING 


OF OUR INTELLIGENCE TALENT. 


The Men 
Behind the 


Intelligence Estimate 








By Lieutenant Colonel William R. Kintner 


lf AMERICAN FOREIGN AND MILITARY 
policy is to be sound, it must be based on 
intelligence which anticipates major 
crisis-incidents and accurately evaluates 
and inte rprets their meaning. 

No intelligence service, of course, can 
meet this goal one hundred per cent. 
Moreover, the problem of accurately 
forecasting the turning points in our 
present relations with foreign powers is 
made all the more difficult because one 
guiding hand is hidden behind one of 
the most elaborate and _ best enforced 
counterintelligence screens ever devised. 

Chis handicap makes it all the more 
necessary for American intelligence 
agencies to be filled with resourceful 
men. Intelligence work requires a more 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM R. KINT 
NER, Infantry, now an instructor at the 
Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, is a regular contribu 
tor to the INFANTRY JouRNAL. A gradu 
ate of West Point, Colonel Kintner was 
first commissioned in the Coast Artillery 
Corps. He transferred to the Infantry in 
1946. 


pronounced aptitude than most military 
duties. It likewise demands a discrimi 
nation in selecting and testing men 
chosen for intelligence work. In medicine 
a successful diagnostician is much rarer 
than a skilled surgeon. Likewise in world 
affairs, outstanding intelligence ofhcers 
are rarer than good commanders or oper- 
ational officers. 

Is there an infallible method of select- 
ing men who have an aptitude for in- 
telligence work? A good medical diag- 
nostician establishes a reputation through 
his record. If revealing records were kept 
of the performance of intelligence officers 
it might be possible to separate the able 
G-2 from the man unqualified to make 
a sound intelligence estimate. It must 
be recognized that a man might speak 
several languages, know the world well 
through travel, and even possess a per- 
sonal knowledge of the situation in a 
score of countries and still not be able to 
call the right shots. But if a system of 
scorekeeping were introduced into in- 
telligence work, unsuitable men could be 
weeded out. To do this we need to re- 


place collective staff responsibility for 
high-level intelligence estimates with 
person accountability. This can be done. 
And once the steps by which strategic 
intelligence is produced are understood, 
the mechanics by which intelligence test 
ing can be conducted will become clear 

By way of illustration, suppose that 
Shangri La controls the mysterious but 
vital straits leading into the Orange Sea. 
Shangri La, enjoying friendly relations 
with the United States, advises our State 
Department that a fifth column, backed 
by an aggressive power wishing to domi- 
nate the straits leading into the Orange 
Sea is planning a coup d'état to gain con 
trol of the Shangri La government. In 
view of the eternal bonds of friendship 
between Shangri La and the United 
States the rulers of Shangri La request 
the immediate shipment of American 
military supplies with which to crush the 
expected uprising. 

American policymakers face a de on 
as to whether to give or not to give the 
government of Shangri La military aid. 
Before making this diplomatic decision, 
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lanners would ask American in- 
nce agencies these questions: How 
is the fifth column in Shangri La? 
the Shangri La government resist 
rmed uprising without American 
ry equipment? Is aggressor power 
lly backing the fifth column in 
oti La? 
he American intelligence service 
directly concerned would answer 
questions by producing an intelli- 
e estimate which would be produced 
me sequence like this: First, re- 
searchers would assemble all available 
data on the Shangri La subversive forces 
as well as on the government's over- 
all position and military establishment. 
With these assembled data the American 
military and political experts for Shangri 
La would produce their first estimate. 

This rough, or basic, estimate would 
be gone over with a fine-tooth comb by 
additional experts who would edit and 
review its conclusions. They might go so 
far as actually to alter the entire interpre- 
tation made by the basic estimate. When 
the estimate, thus revised, is submitted 
to the operational planners or State De- 
partment policymakers, it will be taken 
to represent the final conclusions of the 
entire intelligence service that prepared 
it. However, its conclusions could con- 
ceivably represent the fixed opinion of 
only the most influential expert partici- 
pating in its production. Conceivably, 
the approved estimate might contain con- 
clusions completely askew with the ex- 
pert opinion of some of its original archi- 
tects. Although the review process is a 
feature of intelligence processing, it is 
presently possible for sound intelligence 
estimates to be consistently damaged by 
erroneous revision. 

As things stand, it is impossible to 
place one’s finger on the person respon- 
sible for faulty strategic estimates. Under 
today's system it is possible for an in- 
competent but strategically placed indi- 
vidual to turn out inaccurate guesstimates 
for years without ever being exposed. 
The dangers inherent in this are obvious. 
What can be done to eliminate them? 

Although the production of high-level 
intelligence is a complicated process, the 
solution to this aspect of the problem is 
fortunately not difficult. The men re- 
sponsible for all or parts of an intelli- 
gence estimate must be identified by efh- 
cient bookkeeping. Then a score card 

ust be kept on every estimate made by 
natching each forecaster’s prediction of 
h ngs to come with history as it develops. 

here must be Monday morning quarter- 
king on each intelligence estimate. 
us, if the January intelligence esti- 


vate on Shangri La predicts a September 
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uprising which never takes place, the 
man responsible for this forecast would 
score a goose-egg. And if a man con- 
tinued to score a high percentage of 
goose-eggs, he would soon be dropped 
from the intelligence team. 

During the past three years, thousands 
of intelligence forecasts were made on 
various situations of the changing world 
scene. Does anyone know today how 
accurate these forecasts were? More im- 
portant, does anyone know which in- 
dividuals called the shots correctly and 
who usually called them wrong? It is 
even doubtful whether this critical in- 
formation is available. Yet if a system 
of intelligence testing had been in opera- 
tion, the accumulated figures would re- 
veal which of our intelligence analysts 
have the knack for making sound fore- 
casts, and which consistently misinterpret 
information made available to them. 

Armed with cold figures, American in- 
telligence agencies could weed out per- 
sonnel who will never pay their way in 
intelligence work and advance those men 
who prove to be more often right than 
wrong. Unless we are willing to risk 
another Pearl Harbor, we cannot afford 
to delay selective sorting of our intel- 
ligence talent. Some may raise the ob- 
jection that this hire-and-fire method 
would keep good men out of intelligence. 
It might, as long as the career opportuni- 
ties in intelligence remain relatively low. 

Consequently, placing intelligence 
service on a firm career basis is an essen- 
tial companion move to any scheme for 
improving intelligence service. Intelli- 
gence has always been one of the ugly 
ducklings of the Armed Forces, and it 
remains to be seen whether it will ever 
become a road to fame and fortune in 
the State Department. Military men 
hesitate to take up intelligence careers 
in time of peace for fear they will be 
stuck in them in time of war. And during 
war capable and ambitious men are not 
attracted by the possibilities open to them 
in the intelligence field. Yet intelligence 
must draw its share of keen men, both 
civilian and military, if it is to fulfill its 
mission. And once career opportunities 
approach the responsibilities of this front- 
line service, a make-good-or-else selection 
system will be a spur to outstanding men. 

Immediate benefits would also flow 
from the initiation of a system of intel- 
ligence testing. The quality of intelli- 
gence would rise and planners would 
use intelligence with greater confidence. 
Finally, the increased prestige of an im- 
proved intelligence service would ensure 
that the men assigned to our far-flung 
intelligence outposts were able to cry 
“wolf” correctly and on time. 


Preview of the 


June Journal 


River Crossing 

“A river crossing is one thing; a 
night river crossing is another; a 
night crossing of a flooded river in 
freezing weather is something else 
again ’ so said the General. 
An informative account of how the 
Armored engineers and infantry- 
men of the 6th Armored Division 
crossed the Our River on the night 
of 6 February is told by Major Joe 
V. Langston in Ham and Eggs. 


Guerrillas 

From a German source that we 
aren't permitted to reveal came 
this convincing account of how 
Soviet partisans operated against 
the invading German armies. If 
you would know something of the 
tactics, organization and methods 
of Soviet guerrillas, taken in part 
from German Army files, you'll 
want to read Red Partisan War- 
fare. 


Now It Can Be Told 


Here’s the story of another one 
of those incredible units that could 
only be created by an organization 
as complex as a modern army in 
time of war. The Signal Intelli- 
gence & Monitoring (SIAM) com- 
panies in the European Theater of 
Operations were out of this world 
as you'll agree after reading Jacob 
Hay’s expose, Siam Snafu. 


Military Missions 

Put down as one of the most un 
pleasant types of duty performed 
by American Army officers that of 
attempting to mediate or hasten 
peace between warring factions 
and nations. How frustrating and 
thankless the task of the mediator 
can be, Lt. Col. Frederick G. White 


shows us in Missions for Peace. 


Close Fire Support 

Here’s a peek at the new Infan 
try Heavy Mortar Company and its 
job of provitling close and continu- 
ous fire support to the regiment. 
Lt. Col. Elmer Schmierer tells all 
about this heavy hitter in Give Us 
Those Mortars. 
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The noncom must be given a chance to develop his talent for leadership. 
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The CO and His NCOs 


By Captain Mark M. Boatner III 


A COMPANY COMMANDER SETTING OUT 
to develop a team of competent non 
commissioned officers must have the pa- 
tience of Job, the resoluteness of G. 
Washington, the diplomacy of Eisen 
hower, and resign himself to upwards of 
a 100-hour work week. 

If his noncoms are weak when he 


CAPTAIN MARK M. BOATNER 111, Infantry, 
graduated from the Military Academy in 
1943 and served in Italy with the 88th 
Infantry Division. He went to Trieste 
with the Division in 1945 and helped 
organize and command the Lido Train- 
ing School for noncommissioned officers 
of the 88th Division. He now commands 
Company E, 3d Infantry at Fort Lesley J. 


MeNair 


Noncoms are made, not born, 
and it’s the Company Command- 
er’s responsibility to make them 


leaders. 


starts, a company commander can’t rely 
on them to handle responsible jobs. Yet 
the company must continue to func- 
tion, so a great many of the noncoms’ 
duties must be handled by the com- 
pany officers. That shouldn’t be. For 
how can noncoms develop without op- 
portunity? Responsibility must be thrust 
upon them; otherwise the situation per- 
petuates itself. A company commander 


can get by without reliable noncoms for 
a while by running a sort of “one man 
show,” but eventually a time will come 
when he'll need every leader he can get 
if his company is to do its job as a team. 
When that time comes he'll be hollering 
“Uncle” unless he does something about 
it while there’s time. 

Since it is the company commander 
and his officers who select, train, and 
supervise the outfit’s noncoms, it is right 
in the company organization that this 
work must be done. True, our task is 
hard these days when so many of our 
potential leaders have only a little more 
experience than the privates. The men 
we choose then must have natural ability, 
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er, and a real desire to learn. 
company commander must know 
n inside out. The old saw about 
iking silk purses out of sows’ ears 
licable. He has to recognize po- 
| talent and be able to detect those 
es. or lack of them, that will warn 
him that this man or that one simply 
loesn't have the stuff of which noncoms 
are made. If he can do that, he’s pretty 
safe: it’s better to leave a spot in the T/O 
unfilled than it is to promote without 
careful selection. The Great Captains 
knew how to not promote as well as to 
prom te. 

Frederick the Great once had a staff 
oficer whom he would not promote. 
Manv of Frederick’s officers felt that this 
was an injustice, and one day one of 
them mentioned it to the Great One. 
“That officer is not qualified for promo- 
tion,” said Frederick. “But he is loyal, 
works hard, and has served you faith- 
fully since your first campaign,” the ofh- 
cer answered. The Emperor turned and 
pointed to a patient- locking donkey, one 
of his pack animals, which was tethered 
near by. “The officer and that donkey, 
then, have precisely the same recom- 
mendations: they are hard-working, 
loyal, and have been through all my 
campaigns. 1 am grateful to both, but 
do not intend to promote either.” 


Make Him Earn His Stripes 


Even when there is a man available 
who does possess the proper qualifica- 
tions, we are prone to be too hasty in 
awarding stripes. Our most common 
arguments in support of this practice are 
that a man can’t be expected to com- 
mand the necessary respect until he 
wears the chevrons, and that the man 
who has performed the duties of a non- 
com for a few weeks is entitled to a 
promotion. The commander who thinks 
this has some reason on his side, but he 
is OV erlooking two very important aspects 
f human nature. In the first place, the 
potential noncom, and the men under 
him, will have little respect for stripes 
that were not earned. If a man can ex- 
pect to be recommended for promotion 
as soon as he takes over a noncom’s job, 
then he and the men under him cannot 
help but feel that getting stripes is more 
a matter of luck than of ability. Neither 
should we forget that a promising young 
private, given his first crack at leading a 
squad is likely to work harder and learn 
more while “ earning” his stripes than at 
any other time. We must not make him 
tee! like a racing dog who chases but 
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“Know-how.” A good noncom will find opportunities to pass on tricks of the soldier's 


trade at odd moments as well as during duty hours. But to do it he must h 
know-how—which can be provided only by the company oflicers. 
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Follow through. A squad leader checks on his men personally to see that orders from 
above are carried out. And conversely the company officers must work thro 
noncoms, making sure their orders go through the chain of command 
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Responsibility. A capable squad leader accepts the responsibility for the care of his 
men and for the property issued to them. But his officers must back him up. 


never catches the mechanical rabbit, but 
we can see to it that his initial burst of 
energy and enthusiasm gives him a real 
start on the way to becoming a leader. 
Even after all T/O slots have been 
filled with qualified men we company 
commanders should be constantly look- 
A week of combat 


might find us without a single noncom. 


ing for new leaders. 


We can find occasions when we can try 
out potential leaders and give them ex 
perience, even though there are no va 
cancies for immediate promotion. The 
frequent levies made by higher head- 
quarters give us real opportunities for de- 
veloping “understudies.” And the private 
who knows that the Old Man is looking 
for leadership ability has an incentive 
to improve himself. 


To Handle Responsibility 


There has been a lot written about the 
qualities and attributes a junior leader 
should possess, but what it really boils 
down to is the ability to handle respon 
sibility. Responsibility, as far as we 
junior leaders are concerned, means 
carrying out orders, and, in the absence 
of orders, making and carrying out de 
cisions which our commanders would be 
likely to approve if they were present. 
The ability to carry out orders calls not 
only for skill on the part of the leader, 
but also for a proper response from his 
subordinates (which is discipline). Those 


are the two fundamental concepts of 
soldiering: Leadership and discipline. 
It is in the day-to-day administration and 
training of our units that we COs must 
develop these qualities in our men. 

We must give the nonccmmissioned 
officer orders that are clear, explicit, rea- 
sonable, and capable of being carried out; 
and we must back him up. The com- 
mander who is thoughtless or impulsive, 
who issues an order on Monday which 
is allowed to be forgotten.on Saturday, 
or gives instructions which his noncoms 
can't be expected to carry out, won't ever 
develop an efficient military team. His 
men will soon learn to say: “Well, the 
Old Man’s all excited today, he'll get 
over it.” No nonccm can put his heart 
into enforcing an order which is likely 
to be rescinded, or simply forgotten in a 
few days. 


Work Through the Noncoms 


It is one of the primary duties of a 
company commander to see that his non- 
coms are worthy of the respect which 
must be shown them. In matters of at- 
tention to duty, personal conduct and 
appearance, the noncom must be a 
model. We know that the squad leader 
whose own personal appearance is not 
correct is not likely to require the men 
under him to maintain the proper stand- 
ards. The inexperienced commander 
has a tendency to correct routine matters 





* 
of personal appearance, conduct, ; e 
like by issuing a grim order to t). ep. 
tire unit; the wise CO will work is 
noncoms until they are paragons I. 
dierly appearance and conduct. |: — not 
likely that he will have to say that |. ex 
pects the rest of the men in his o to 
look just as smart as their none if 
there is anybody more intolerant o/ hy 
man weakness than the reformed dink. 
it is the sloppy noncom who has sud«/en|y 


begua to take pride in his appeara 
The company commander must work 
through his noncoms. The chain of com 
mand does not stop at company head 
quarters, and the men must get in the 
habit of looking to their squad leaders 
for instructions. The one-man show type 
of commander not only deprives non 
coms of initiative, but, as we have already 
pointed out, doesn’t get the maximum 
eficiency out of a unit. Let's say, for the 
sake of an example, that a company com 
mander is constantly being plagued about 
the improper police of his area. The 
solution is not to call all the men to 
gether, issue stern orders that all men 
will pick up all pieces of trash they hap 
pen to see in the area, and that any man 
who fails to do so will be court-martialled 
(although this might seem to be the way 
to get most immediate results). The re 
action of the men would most likely be 
one of resentment, or of amusement that 
the Old Man was all burned up about a 
matter of very little zeal importance 
Likely enough noncoms would take sides 
with the men. “The Old Man started 
this,” they'd say, “it’s his problem.” 
Such a problem is best solved by put 
ting it up to the noncoms. “Here’s what 
I want done,” the CO might say, “and 
I want ideas from you noncoms.” 
Once the company commander has 
seen to it that his noncoms are properly 
performing the duties that are legitimate 
ly theirs he must then work to find new 
ways of developing the abilities and the 
self-confidence of his subordinate lead- 
ers. He must not concentrate so much 
authority and responsibility in the hands 
of a few reliable, proven men that his 
green noncoms don’t get any experienc 
Only the commander of a well-organ 
ized outfit can afford to give his green 
noncoms the time necessary for practice 
of this sort. Thus strong organizations 
have a tendency to become stronger (Nn 
til they begin to lose their best none 
while weak ones stay weak. In th: 


to-day training, administration, nd 
housekeeping of an ordinary Infantry 
company an alert CO and his officers will 
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to find ways of giving noncoms 
.ce in solving new problems. 


Help from Above 


ie the company commander is 

| in this phase of noncom train- 

; important that he have the sym- 

c cooperation of higher headquar- 

(he battalion commander who 

new noncom conducting instruc- 
tion while the platoon leader “merely 
observes,” is likely to feel that the officer 
has concocted nothing more than a 
flimsy device for shirking his work. I 
have known of commanders who insisted 
that junior officers personally conduct all 
instruction. In many wartime training 
centers it was specified that a commis- 
sioned officer conduct foot inspections 
after every march. (Is it possible that a 
noncom who is training to lead his men 
in battle could not be taught to inspect 
their feet?) 

Let us assume now that each noncom 
in our company is aware of his duties, 
that he is inspired with a desire to per- 
form those duties conscientiously, and 
that he is constantly being given oppor- 
tunities to improve himself. Our com- 
pany commander's next job is to integrate 
these individual leaders into a loyal, co- 
ordinated team. 


Loyalty 

The noncoms must be loyal to each 
other as well as to their commander and 
to the men under them. They must be 
working toward a common goal, and 
each must be going about it in some- 
what the same manner. By being “co- 
ordinated,” I mean that each noncom 
must have an idea of what the other is 
doing, so that sergeants are not contra- 
dicting each other, or are not issuing 
conflicting orders. The company com- 
mander and his platoon leaders must 
stand strongly behind the noncoms. The 
men must learn that the lawful order of 
a sergeant is backed by the Articles of 
War just as specifically as is that of a 
commissioned officer. The matter of in- 
subordination to a noncom is not to be 
treated philosophically. The private who 
tells his squad leader to “go to hell” 
should have charges preferred against 
him before the sun sets. 

Noncoms and men alike must accept 
the fact that a sergeant’s primary aim in 
life is not to achieve “popularity.” His 
primary responsibility as a leader is, as 
FM 22-5 says, “the accomplishment of 
the mission which is assigned him by his 
superiors. Everything else in the military 


service, even the welfare of the men, is 
subordinated to it.” The good noncom 
is not the one who lets his men loaf when 
there are no officers around, who feels 
that the way to “look out for the men” 
is to contest every unpleasant order 
which comes down from higher author- 
ity, or who allows his men to disobey 
regulations. The young soldier often 
fails to appreciate the real qualities of 
leadership until he gets into combat; it 
is frequently too late when he realizes 
that the soft noncom, the “Good Joe,” has 
done him immeasurable harm. However, 
we must also accept the fact that a non- 
com’s position is very much different 
from that of the company commander. 
Napoleon was loudly cheered by his men 
as he rode through the bivouacs on the 
eve of Austerlitz; it is not recorded that 
there were any loud huzzas for the cor- 
porals and the sergeants who were to do 
the real work in carrying out his orders 
the next day. 

The final mark of the good noncom is 
his ability to correct his men. Here is the 
culmination of all problems of noncom 
training and selection. Before a sergeant 
can correct an error he must be able to 
detect it, and this requires training. Hav- 
ing spotted an error, he must know how 
to make corrections and this calls for 
knowledge and instructor ability. Final- 
ly, he must have a sense of duty, courage, 
and the conviction to act. His success in 
making corrections depends largely on 
his ability as a leader. His skill in achiev- 
ing the desired result, his judgment as to 
when to use reason, persuasion, repri- 
mand, or punishment to attain an end, 
all go to measure the noncom’s value to 
the military team. 


The Ideal 


Those of us who have commanded 
companies know that many of the things 
I have discussed represent an ideal which 
can be approached but never entirely at- 
tained. For one thing, there are some 
COs who are never allowed actually to 
command their companies; they have 
superior officers who make it tremen- 
dously difficult to promote good men, or 
to break incompetent ones. 

However, there are a great many more 
company commanders who do not realize 
that the real cause for so many of their 
problems (VD rate, low morale, poor 
conduct and appearance of men on pass, 
lack of success in training, poor admin 
istration and housekeeping) is because 
they don’t have a strong and experienced 
group of noncoms under them. 
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Leadership Can Be Learned* 


Leadership improves with experi- 
ence. Leadership can be learned, 
given some aptitude and enough 
motivation. 

Competence can be acquired with 
intelligence, motivation and practice. 
That is how competence is always 
achieved. Interest in other men can 
be increased by motivation, and that 
means that the man who wants to 
become a good leader can make his 
men a special object of study. Teach- 
ing ability, and clarity, and conf- 
dence of command follow along as 
soon as the would-be leader has his 
attention fixed on what his men are 
getting from him, instead of on what 
he thinks he is giving to them... . 

Even decisiveness can be learned. 
If the would-be leader cannot make 
up his mind quickly, let him make it 
up slowly, taking advice. Then when 
he has made his decision, let him an- 
nounce it decisively and let him stick 
to it. As his competence increases, he 
will come to make his decisions more 
rapidly too. 

The would-be leader had best pat 
tern himself on some skilled leader 
whom he knows well and admires. 
He will be surprised to find how 
many of the accomplished leader's at 
tributes he can copy... . 

The would-be leader should also 
study what is known about leader- 
ship, read the books on leadership 
and discussions. . . . He should ex- 
amine himself in respect of the at- 
tributes of leadership which he learns 
about, try to adjust himself, first in 
behavior and presently in thought, to 
the ideal attitudes. There is no doubt 
that wisdom, backed up by a desire 
to learn, can effect great changes in 
ability to lead other men. 

Are leaders born or made? All 
leaders are made. Whether the apti- 
tude, upon which they build, is in 
born or learned cannot be said. Not 
all grown men have it. But those that 
have what leadership takes, even 
though they have never led, can learn 
to lead. Here, as everywhere else 
among the military skills, the two 
keys to the creation of successful 
ability must be employed: selection 
and training. Select potential leaders 
and then train them. 


*%From Psychology for the Armed Serv- 
ices. Edited by Edwin G. Boring. Copyright, 
1945, by National Research Council 
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"Discipline and Liberty 


By General Sir William Slim 
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lr you GET UP FROM THAT CHAIR 
you're sitting in and take out your car 
or bicycle, you can choose where you 
want to go—your own destination; that’s 
liberty. But as you drive or ride through 
the street toward it, you'll keep to the 
right of the road; that’s discipline. You'll 
keep to the right without thinking very 
much about it, but if you do think for a 
moment, you'll find that there’s a connec- 
tion between discipline and liberty. First 
of all you'll keep to the right for your 
own advantage. If you insist on liberty 
to drive on any side of the road you 
fancy you'll end up not where you want 
to get to but on a stretcher, and there’s 
not much liberty about that. So you ac- 
cept discipline because you know that in 
the long run it’s the only way in which 
you can get where you want to quickly 
and safely. 

Now, other people have as much right 
to go where they want to as you have. If 
you careen all over the road you'll get in 
their way, delay them and put them in 
danger. So for their sakes, as well as 
your own, you'll keep to the right. But 
it will be no use your keeping to the 
right if others on the road don’t do the 
same. You expect them to; you'll trust to 
their common sense; you'll rely on their 
discipline. 

Lastly, even supposing you are 
tempted to go scooting about on the 
wrong side, you probably won't. At the 
back of your mind will be the thought, 
“If I do the police will be after me.” In 
the last resort there must be some force 
which can punish disobedience to the 
law. 

Well there are four reasons why you'll 
keep to the right. First, your own ad- 
vantage; second, consideration for others; 
third, confidence in your fellows; and 
fourth, fear of punishment. Whenever 
we put a curb on our natural desire to do 
as we like, whenever we temper liberty 
with discipline, we do so for one or more 
of those reasons. It's the relative weight 
we give to each of these reasons that de- 
cides what sort of discipline we have, and 
that can vary from the pure self-disci- 
pline of the Sermon on the Mount to the 
discipline of the Concentration Camp— 
the enforced discipline of fear. 

Let's beware of taking a word and 
tagging a picture on to it. The word dis- 
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cipline for some flashes onto the screen 
of the mind jack-booted Commissars 
bawling commands across a_ barrack 
square of tramping squads. Some kinds 
of discipline are that, and nothing more. 
But not real discipline—not our disci- 
pline, not even on a barrack square. 
True discipline isn’t someone shouting 
orders at others—that’s dictatorship, not 
discipline—but voluntary reasoned disci- 
pline accepted by free, intelligent men 
and women is another thing. To begin 
with it’s binding on all from top to bot- 
tom. No one is exempt. 

One morning long ago, as a brand-new 
Second Lieutenant | was walking on to 
Parade. A private soldier passed me and 
saluted. I acknowledged his salute with 
an airy wave of the hand. Suddenly, be- 
hind me, a voice rasped out my name. | 
spun around and there was my Colonel 
for whom I had a most wholesome re- 
spect, and with him the Regimental Ser- 
geant Major, of whom also, if the truth 
must be told, I stood in some awe. “I 
see,” said the Colonel, “you don’t know 
how to return a salute. Sergeant Major, 
plant your staff in the ground and let 
Mr. Slim practice saluting it until he does 
know how to return a salute.” So to and 
fro I marched in sight of the whole Bat- 
talion, saluting the Sergeant Major's 
cane. I could cheerfully have murdered 
the Colonel, the Sergeant Major, and 
more than cheerfully, my fellow Sub- 
alterns grinning at me. At the end of ten 
minutes, the Colonel called me up to 
him. All he said was, “Now remember, 
discipline begins with the officers.” And 
so it does. The leader must be ready, not 
only to accept a higher degree of respon- 
sibility, but a severer standard of self- 
discipline than those he leads. If you 
hold a position of authority, whether 
you're a rnanaging director or a charge 
hand, if you are really to do your job and 
lead you must impose discipline on your- 
self first. Then, forget the easy way of 
trying to enforce it on others by just giv- 
ing orders and expecting them to be 
obeyed; you'll give orders, and you'll see 
they're are but you'll only build up 
the leadership of your team on the disci- 
pline of understanding. That's the crux 
of the matter. 

Discipline is something that is en- 
forced—enforced either by fear or by un- 


derstanding. But even in an army, it's 
not merely a question of giving order 
There's more to a soldier's ci .cipling 
than blind obedience. To take men int, 
your confidence isn’t a new te: hnigue 
invented in the last war; good Generals 
were doing that long before you and | 
got into khaki to save the world. Juliys 
Caesar, when he exalted the | egions 
may have stood on a captured Britis) 
chariot, while the modern gener 
climbed onto the bonnet of a jeep, but | 
bet each said much the same thing. {> 
did Oliver Cromwell when he demanded 
that every man in his new mode! army 
should know what he fights for and love 
what he knows. If you substitute work 
for fight, you've got the essence of indus 
trial discipline too. To know what you 
work for, and to love what you know. 

Neither in war, nor in peace can all 
orders be explained beforehand. That's 
all the more reason to explain them when 
it is possible. You won't have to give 
orders twice if the first time people un 
derstand why they are given. It’s only 
discipline that enables men to live in a 
community and yet retain individual lib- 
erty. aay | away or undermine disci- 
pline and the only law left is that they 
should take, who have the power, and 
they should keep, who can. Security for 
the weak and the poor vanishes. That's 
why, far from it being derogatory for any 
man or woman voluntarily to accept dis 
cipline, it’s ennobling. The self-discipline 
of the strong is the safeguard of the 
weak. 

Totalitarian discipline, with its slogan- 
shouting masses, is deliberately designed 
to submerge the individual; the disci- 

line a man imposes on himself because 
he believes intelligently that it helps him 
to get a worth-while job done to his own 
and his country’s benefit fosters character 
and initiative. It makes a man do his 
work without being watched, because it's 
worth doing. 

In the blitz of the last war, not a man 
of the thousands of British railway sig- 
nalmen ever left his post. They stood, 
often in the heart ob the target area, 
cooped up in flimsy buildings, sur 
rounded by glass while the bombs 
screamed down. And they stayed at their 
posts. They knew what they worked for; 
they knew its importance to others and to 
their country. They put their job before 
themselves. That was discipline. 

We're apt sometimes to think more of 
liberty than of responsibility. We all 
want liberty, but in the long run, we 
never get anything worth having with- 
out paying something for it. Liberty is 
no exception. You can have discipline 
without liberty, but you can’t have lib 
erty without discipline. 
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Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman is 
well known to military readers as 
the distinguished author of R. E. Lee 
and Lee’s Lieutenants. He is also 
the editor of The Richmond News 
Leader and is a regular commentator 
on a Richmond radio station. This 
chapter is taken from “Young Wash- 
ington,” the first volume of Dr. Free- 
man’s new biography of the Army’s 
frst commander. It is reprinted here 
by permission of the author and pub- 
lisher. Copyright, 1948, by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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In 1753, the 21-year-old Washington 
was sent by Governor Dinwiddie into the 
Ohio country to investigate reports that 
the French were infiltrating into it from 
Canada and, if so, to warn the French 
commander that the territory was Eng- 
lish. Washington returned in January 
1754 with a defiant message from the 
French. Governor Dinwiddie immedi- 
ately took steps to send a force of Vir- 
ginians into the country and Washington 
was appointed second-in-command and 
given a commission as a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the Virginia forces. He led the ad 


vance party into the wilderness and in 
May, 1754, met and defeated a small 
party of the French, commanded by de 
Jumonville, who was killed. He then 
made camp at Great Meadows (see map). 
The French prisoners objected to being 
treated as prisoners maintaining that they 
were attendants to an ambassador (Ju 
monville) of the French King. Wash 
ington rejected this position and the pris 
oners were marched under guard to 
Virginia. 

Sometime preceding this encounter 
Washington's officers had signed a peti- 
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tion addressed to the governor objecting 
to their pay scale. Officers of the so-called 
Independent Companies received higher 
pay and larger allowances and the officers 
of the militia felt justified in complaining 
about it. Washington considered the 
petition just; he himself was a victim of 
the discrimination. How he handled the 
matter is told by Dr. Freeman in these 
words: “George sat down and wrote the 
Governor a letter that was at once boyish, 
wrathful and shrewd. He confessed his 
sympathy with the protest, which he 
doubtless enclosed, and he went on to 
explain that the officers would have re- 
signed their commissions had they not 
felt themselves obligated by the nearness 
of danger to remain on duty till their 
successors were at hand.” 

It is to this situation that the opening 
paragraphs of the following chapter from 
Dr. Freeman's new biography of Wash 
ington refer. 


Nor For AN INSTANT DID YOUNG LIEU- 
tenant Colonel Washington permit the 
protests of the French prisoners to divert 
him from two other matters of much 
concern—his answer to the Governor on 
the sore question of pay, and his prepa- 
rations to meet the attack he expected in 
retaliation for the defeat of Jumonville’s 
party. 

The Governor's reply to the protest 
George had forwarded on the 18th of 
May was a sharp letter written from 
Winchester, May 25. Dinwiddie took 
up, one by one, the complaints of Cap- 
tain Stephen and the other officers. 
Where the Governor thought the com- 
plaint justified, he promised such cor- 
rection as he could make; where he be- 
lieved the officers wrong, he said so, and 
reminded them that other men, appli- 
cants for commission, had “approved of 
the terms and were desirous to serve on 
those conditions.” 

When the Governor had disposed of 
the protest, he turned his attention to 
George and gave the commander a verbal 
spanking: “. . . | must begin by express- 
ing both concern and surprise to find a 
gentleman whom I so particularly con 
sidered, and from whom I had so great 
expectations and hopes, appear so dif- 
ferently from himself, and give me leave 
to say, mistakenly, as I think, concurring 
with complaints in general so_ ill- 
founded.” The Governor professed his 
understanding of George's difficulties 
and assured the young man that merit 
would not “pass unnoticed.” In the 
course of an exhortation to stand fast, 
Dinwiddie remarked that he hoped the 
importance of the task “would sweeten 
the toils; that you will hereafter reflect 
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on [this] with pleasure, and engage you 
to think of nothing less than resigning 
your command, or countenancing in any 
sort the discontent that could never be 
more unreasonable or pernicious than at 
present.” 

There was more to the same effect, but 
this was the part of the letter that dis- 
turbed George. It touched his pride and 
his pocket, concerning both of which he 
was sensitive, and it raised, vaguely, the 
question of his continuance in command. 
So important did it appear to him that, 
on the 29th, the day after the fight with 
Jumonville, he sat down and wrote Din- 
widdie an answer that displayed his 
youth and his ambition. “I shall begin,’ 
he wrote the Governor, “with assuring 
you that nothing was further from my 
intention than to recede, though I then 
pressed, and still desire that my services 
may be voluntary, rather than on the 
present pay.” Like Dinwiddie, he argued 
the issues in detail and not unskillfully, 
and, in respect to what he considered dis- 
criminatory pay, he reviewed all that had 
been said on the subject from the first 
discussion in Williamsburg. He was 
bold enough in the first part of his obser- 
vations on the Governor's remark about 
the number of men who would have 
been glad to serve at the designated pay 
and under the conditions Washington 
had to face. If, said George, those zealous 
gentlemen had known the country, they 
would not “so troublesomely [have] solic- 
ited” commission; but from this statement 
George went on somewhat uneasily: “Yet 
I do not offer this as a reason for quitting 
the service. For my own part I can an- 
swer | have a constitution hardy enough 
to encounter and undergo the most severe 
trials, and, I flatter myself, resolution to 
face what any man durst, as shall be 
proved, when it comes to the test, which 
I believe we are on the borders of.” With 
this he resumed his general argument 
and promised to do what he could “to 
reconcile matters”; but he could not for- 
bear stating in detail how he figured he 
was receiving almost 10s less per day 
than an officer of like rank on the regular 
establishment would, to say nothing of 
the fact that he had no prospect of half- 


pay on retirement. 


Protest on Principle 


Once again, after penning that, 
George came back to the question of serv- 
ing as a volunteer. This time he could 
not quite bring himself to say that he 
would decline 12s 6d per diem and serve 
as a volunteer. He wrote: “I would not 
have your Honor imagine from this that 
I have said all these things to have the 
pay increased, but to justify myself, and 





show your Honor that our « 
are not frivolous, but found 
strict reason: for my own part 


laints 


Up n 


tk 
matter almost indifferent wheth« | ‘oth 
for full pay, or as a generous vo intee, 
indeed, did my circumstances cor spond 
with my inclination, I should not | esitate 


a moment to prefer the latter; | or the 
motives that led me here were pure and 
noble. I had no view of acquisiti 1», by; 
that of honor, by serving faithfully my 
King and Country.” There Geo ve lef; 
it. As he did not consider his circum 
stances permitted, he would not insist op 
serving without pay and would continye 
to accept the per diem of 12s 6d. No 
until he made this completely, indeed 
tediously, plain, did he even announce 
to the Governor the victory he had won 


Confidence and Contempt 


The effect of that success on his state 
of mind was what might have been ex. 
pected in the case of an inexperienced 
but intelligent young soldier: It in. 
creased his self-confidence and created an 
unwarranted contempt for the enemy at 
the same time that it admonished him to 
prepare against an attack by a force that 
was certain to be numerically much su- 
perior to his own. “If the whole detach- 
ment of the French,” he wrote the Gov- 
ernor, “behave with no more resolution 
than this chosen party did, I flatter my- 
self we shall have no great trouble in 
driving them to the d Montreal’; 
but, even before George indulged him- 
self in this, he assured Dinwiddie that he 
would do his utmost to avoid a surprise 
by the enemy. Washington, moreover, 
called immediately on Fry for reenforce- 
ments and gave his Colonel virtual guar 
antee that the advance of the next Eng- 
lish column would not be interrupted by 
the French. “If,” George wrote, “there 
does not come a sufficient reenforcement, 
we must either quit our ground and re 
treat to you, or fight very unequal num- 
bers, which I will do before I will give 
up one inch of what we have gained.” 

In this resolution, which bespoke his 
inexperience, he began on the 30th of 
May, the second day after the skirmish, 
to strengthen the ground where he had 
found the “natural entrenchments’ be 
tween which he had placed his wagons 
The next day he assured his brother 
“Jack” in a lester: “We expect every hour 
to be attacked by superior force, but, if 
they forbear one day longer, we shall be 

repared for them . . . The Mingoes 
wm struck the French and I hope will 
give a good blow before they have cone. 
I expect forty odd of them here tonight, 
which, with our fort and some reen!orce 
ment from Colonel Fry, will enable us’ 
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en he added with a combination 
h pride and rhetoric—* ‘to exercise 
le courage with spirit.’ 


Indian Allies 


ily none of these things hap- 

is he expected: The French did 

proach; the fort was not finished 

ynably defensible form until June 

then was by no means as strong as 

ing engineer believed. As for In- 

the English escort brought in, late 

2d of June, eighty or more, but 

tal included women and children. 

King, who headed the party, must 

been conscious that he was making 

oor reenforcement, because he talked 

much of what was being done to unite 

the natives in support of their brothers, 

the English. Monakatoocha, he said, had 

been sent to arouse all the warriors on the 

Ohio and to bring them to Washington's 

camp 

Badly as George needed more men, the 

arrival of the squaws and the children 

along with the warriors gave new serious- 

ness to a condition that had troubled the 

young commander for several days: Food 

had become scarce; flour, in particular, 

was almost exhausted. There would, in 

fact, already have been a period of four 

days during which the entire detachment 

would have been without provision, had 

not a trader from the Ohio reached the 

camp, on his way eastward, with some 

flour. George bought it, though his thrift 

was outraged at the price, 2is 8d per 
hundredweight. 


Problem of Food 


There now were many more persons 
in camp to eat, and to eat heartily, too, 
because every Indian demanded as much 
as the white men received. George felt 
that he had either to comply or, as he 
phrased it, set them “adrift,” which was 
impolitic and dangerous. All he could 
do at the time to reduce the heavy requi 
sition on a frail commissary was to pro 
pose that the women and children Le sent 
to the English settlements. Half King’s 
reply was that he would consider this 
and would give an answer when Mona- 
katoocha reached the camp. Meantime, 
few provisions, if any, were coming from 
Wills Creek. George's appeal for the 
hire of more wagons to forward food and 
artillery was met with the despairing 
assurance that the vehicles could not be 
hired for five times what their service 
was worth. Faced with this, Washing- 

n did not know how to produce food 
mself or how to stir his distant commis- 
ry to get and to deliver it. 

Every issue brought lower the supply 

flour until on June 6, the sergeant 
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Region of Washington's campaign of 1754. 


came to the bottom of the last sack. Until 
the arrival of more, there would be no 
bread with which hungry soldiers and 
grumbling savages could make their 
tough fresh beef less unpalatable. Of 
ficially, the blame rested on John Car 
lyle, back in Alexandria, to whom Wash 


ington had sent several expresses, though 
George believed the prime fault was 
with the deputies of his friend the Com 


missary. Carlyle himself attributed fail 
ure both to lack of cash with which to 
pay for food and to the failure of contrac 
tors, George Croghan especially, to make 
the deliveries they had promised. 

In the wretched crisis this shortage of 
food presented him, George had new re 
sponsibility placed on his tall shoulders: 
Christopher Gist, arriving from Wills 
Creek on the very day of the exhaustion 
of the flour, brought news that Joshua 
Fry was dead. The Colonel had sustained 
a fall from his horse, several days prior to 
May 29, and had succumbed on the 31st. 
As a result, George now had the chief 
command of the expedition, to which he 
had not dared to aspire a few months 
previously. At twenty-two years and 
three months, he became senior field 
officer of the small military establishment 
of the Colony. Ambitious though he 
was, he scarcely could have asked a more 
rapid rise. 

As if to exemplify his extension of 


Oth 
aside 
from Indians, that had joined him after 
he had left Wills Creek. These were the 
remaining three Companies of the Vir 
ginia Regiment under Captains Robert 
Stobo and Andrew Lewis and Lieutenant 
George Mercer, who had been advanced 
slowly by their temporary commander, 
Major George Muse. All three of these 
ofhicers and some of the Lieutenants were 
interesting men, but, at the moment, the 
most popular of them probably was Cap 
tain Robert Stobo, another of the Scots 
men that Dinwiddie had favored. 

Stobo, the only surviving 
Glasgow merchant, had been sent to Vir 
ginia by his guardians to learn the busi 
ness, but he had become so fond of the 
life of the that he had gone 
home, had sold some of his real estate, 
and with a stock of had come 
back to the Old Dominion in the ex 
pectation of remaining there for several 
years at least. 


command, George received on the 


the first reenforcements, probably, 


son ot a 


Colony 


gor ds, 


Virginia society made a 
larger appeal to him than had the buying 
of tobacco and the sale of cloth. He had 
been enjoying a high life when the or 
ganization of the force to guard the Ohio 
hi id reawakened a military impulse that 
had been strong in boyhood. After he 
had received Dinwiddie’s commission as 
Captain, he had recruited a personal 
force of ten servant mechanics and had 
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provided himself with a covered wagon 
to protect his equipment and supplies. 
First and most cherished among his pos 
sessions was a butt of Madeira, which, 
needless to say, made him on arrival at 
camp both popul: ir and envied. ‘Twenty 
seven years of age, he made the most of 
his asset and dispensed convivially what 
was left of the 125 gallons of wine, or 
thereabouts, with which he had started 
westward. 

Stobo's fellow Captain, Andrew 
Lewis, was a colonial of no previous mili- 
tary experience, but he had, as Washing- 
ton soon discovered, both courage and 
capacity. Mercer, not quite twenty-one, 
was a son of John Mercer of Marlbor 
ough, Stafford County, and was careful, 
intelligent and versatile. In the charge 
of Stobo and Lewis and Mercer, were 
approximately 181 soldiers, few of whom 
had ever fired a rifle at any other target 
than game. These men brought scant 
supplies, but with the convoy ‘there ar 
rived nine small guns and the swivels on 
which to place them so that they could 
be fired horizontally in any direction. 
These were the first swivel guns George 
had received and they were to be the 
principal armament of the little stockade. 


Half-breed Emissary 


More interesting than Stobo or swivels 
or ‘anything else that Major Muse 
brought with him was a warrior emissary 
and interpreter whom George probably 
had never seen previously, though this 
strange individual was the subject of 
endless camphre description. Andrew 
Montour was the son of an Oneida chief, 
Carondawana or “Big Tree,” whose wife 
was the daughter of a Frenchman named 
Montour, by a Huron squaw. “Big Tree” 
had been killed in battle about 1729, but 
his widow, Andrew's mother, had _ be- 
come renowned as “Madam Montour,” 
a consistent friend of the English and a 
frequent visitor in Pennsylvania towns. 
\lthough Andrew thus had no French 
blood except that of one grandfather, he 
had much of the appearance of a Euro- 
pean and spoke good French and Eng 
lish, as well as several Indian tongues. 
Styled by Quebec officials a “French Ca- 
nadian deserter,” he had lived nearly all 
his life among the Six Nations and served 
as interpreter and agent for the English 
of Pennsylvania and as an independent 
trader also. He was mild-mannered, 
quiet and of unchallengeable courage. 
“His cast of countenance,” a missionary 
wrote in 1742, “is decidedly European 
and had not his face been encircled with 
a broad band of paint applied with bear's 
fat, | would certainly have taken him for 
one.” Montour's garb on that occasion 
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fitted both his paint and his European 
features: “He wore a brown broadcloth 
coat, a scarlet damaskin lappel waistcoat, 
breeches over which his shirt hung, a 
black cordovan neckerchief decked with 
silver bugles, shoes and stockings and a 
hat. His ears were hung with pendants 
of brass and other wires plaited together 
like the handle of a basket.” 

So unusual a personage naturally re- 
ceived varying appraisals. In the judg- 
ment of some English colonials, Montour 
was the ablest and most honest of fron- 
tier traders; others regarded him as a 
dubious character who had less influence 
with the tribes than he professed. At the 
time he arrived George thought he would 
prove to be an invaluable assistant in 
dealing with the savages, whose sensibili- 
ties sometimes puzzled the young com- 
mander. Specifically, Montour was 
commissioned to enlist, organize and 
command 200 Indians. 

Along with Montour and the English 
reenforcements, or on their heels, George 
received dispatches that contained much 
information. In three letters of separate 
date, June 1, 2 and 4, Governor Din- 
widdie sent congratulations on the vic- 
tory over Jumonville and gave assurance 
that provisions, rum and other presents 
for the Indians would be forwarded 
promptly. “I doubt not your continuing 
to act with prudence and resolution,” 
Dinwiddie wrote, “and you may depend 
on my duly representing your merit and 
that of your officers and faithful soldiers 
to His Majesty and our next General 
Assembly to consider of.” Medals were 
sent for George, Colonel Fry, Half King, 
Monakatoocha and other Indian Chiefs, 


to wear “as tokens of His Maijesty’s 
favor.” 
Promotion 
The remainder of the Governor's 


budget of instruction and announcement 
was of conflicting appeal. To the subject 
of the previous dispute over the pay of co- 
lonial officers, the Governor devoted one 
paragraph only, and that one primarily 
an expression of regret that “uneasiness” 
had been caused at a time of deep con- 
cera over the long delay in the march of 
reenforcements. Then, in a letter writ- 
ten after receipt of the news of the death 
of Joshua Fry, the Governor informed 
George that he was to take Fry’s place 
with the rank of Colonel. George Muse 
was to be Lieutenant Colonel; the senior 
Captain, who was Stephen, was to be 
made Major. The executive went on 
immediately to say that Colonel James 
Innes, “an old, experienced officer,” was 
expected daily and “is appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the forces, which 





I am very sensible will be very ; 
to you and the other officers.” 

Dinwiddie already had written | 
that the Independent Companies vere 
on their way to the fort, and no the 
Governor renewed his admonitio: ha; 
controversy with the commande. of 
these troops be shunned. Specil: :|ly. 
Dinwiddie wrote: “The Captains and 
officers of the Independent Companies 
having their commissions signed by [is 
Majesty imagine they claim a ¢ 
guished rank, and being long trained in 
arms expect suitable regards. You will 
therefore consult and agree with your 
officers to show them particular marks 
of esteem, which will avoid such causes 
of uneasiness as otherwise might obstruct 
His Majesty's service, wherein al! are 
alike engaged, and must answer for any 
ill consequences of an unhappy disagree 
ment.” 

These were ponderous words, but their 
vagueness did not escape George. He 
was entirely willing to serve under Innes 
because he felt he could learn much 
from “an experienced officer and man o! 
sense.” So far as the direct controversy 
over pay was involved, George decided 
to drop the argument temporarily for the 
dual reason that he had new responsi- 
bility and that Dinwiddie had gone on 
record as saying the per diem would 
have been higher if the supply bill of the 
General Assembly had carried a larger 
amount. Even before receiving that ad 
mission, it will be remembered, George 
had resolved to do what he cou!d to dis 
courage further argument over inequities 
of compensation. Now the coming of 
the Independent Companies might re- 
new heartburnings and most certainly 
would raise the vexatious issue of rank 
and command. George himself was a 
Virginia Colonel; the officer in charge of 
the nearest Independent Company was 
James Mackay, a Captain by royal com- 
mission. Was rank so to be disregarded 
that the Captain would command the 
Colonel, or—what was more probable— 
would the Captain be exempt from the 
orders of a man three grades his senior? 

George asked himself the question in 
manifest disturbance of spirit, but in a 
determination to control his feelings. As 
soon as he found opportunity, he wrote 
the Governor with much care ana re 
straint: “Your Honor may depend | shall 
myself and will endeavor to make al! my 
officers show Captain Mackay all the 
respect due to his rank and merit; but 
[I] should have been particularly obliged 
if your Honor had declared whether he 
was under my command or independent 
of it; however. 1 shall be studious to 


avoid all disputes that may tend to the 
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prejudice, but as far as | am able, 
inculcate harmony and unanim- 


Question of Rank 


shington continued: “I hope Cap- 
Mackay will have more sense than 
sist upon any unreasonable distinc- 
though he and his have com- 
ions Poel His Majesty; let him con- 
r though we are greatly inferior in 
ect to profitable advantages, yet we 
: the same spirit to serve our Gracious 
King as they have, and are as ready and 
willing to sacrifice our lives for our 
ntrv’s as them; and here, once more 
for the last time, I must say that 
this will be a cancer that will grate some 
ofhicers of this Regiment beyond all meas- 
ure to serve upon such different terms 
when their lives, their fortunes and their 
characters are equally, and I dare say as 
effectually exposed as those who are 
happy enough to have King’s Commis 
sions. I have been solicitous on this head, 
have earnestly endeavored to reconcile 
the officers to their appointment, and 
flatter myself I have succeeded, having 
heard no mention thereof lately. I con- 
sidered the pernicious consequences that 
would have attended a disunion [and] 
therefore was too much attached to my 
country’s interest to suffer it to ripen 
after receiving your advising letters.” 

Righteous resolution and correspond- 
ence alike were interrupted that 10th of 
June by reports of the approach of a party 
of French. George at once sent out In- 
dian scouts and made ready to receive 
the enemy. Just before twilight —_ 
came an alarm and the prospect of < 
night attack, but no French Sedan 
and no fire was opened. The next day, 
Washington pushed out another detach- 
ment to find the foe. Two of these scouts 
returned on the 12th, with news that 
they had seen a small number of French 
in the woods. Other Indians brought 
reports which George understood to indi- 
cate that ninety Frenchmen were not 
far distant. Thereupon Washington or- 
dered Muse to enter the crude fort, to 
mount the swivel guns, and to hold the 
defenses while he took 130 white men 
and about thirty Indians and went out 
to capture the entire party. To his dis- 
ippointment, the young Colonel soon 
learned that the message of the Indian 
couts had been misinterpreted: Instead 
of ninety French soldiers, nine French 
leserters were making their way to the 
nglish camp. 

Washington left a few Indians to 
ring in these deserters, and himself 
vent back to camp to wrestle once more 
ith a nearer and more dreaded foe 
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—hunger that might become starvation. 
The troops and the Indians now had 
been without flour for six days. Such 
other provisions as remained in camp 
would be exhausted on the 14th. George 
had sent repeated expresses to Wills 
Creek and to Major Carlyle in Alexan 
dria, and he had hired fifty or sixty horses 
to bring up provisions from Wills Creek, 
if food reached that station. In the event 
it did not, the returning animals were 
to carry ammunition. In George's opin- 
ion, the advance to the Monongahela 
depended now entirely on food. He 
could wait at Red Stone for powder and 
shot but he could not get there unless he 
had sufhcient provisions for the march. 
His hopes were not high, though his 
purpose was firm. As far as he could 
learn from those riders who had been at 
Wills Creek, no flour was being for- 
warded. Captain Mackay’s company was 
known to be on the march, but he was 
said to be moving without the artillery 
he was expected to bring with him. The 
reason was the old one—no wagons. 


Mackay Arrives 


Probably on the 14th of June, or about 
that date, Captain Mackay arrived with 
the Independent Company from South 
Carolina. His orders had come even 
farther than he had. On the Ist of 
March, 1754, Governor Dinwiddie had 
received an answer, dated January 18, 
to the plea he had made for help in pro 
tecting the Ohio. Lord Holderness had 
enclosed a letter to the Governor of New 
York with instructions for two Inde- 
pendent Companies to be dispatched 
from that Colony to Virginia. Another 
letter to the Governor of North Caro- 
lina contained similar orders to send one 
such Company. As Dinwiddie knew 
there were regulars in South Carolina, 
and none in North Carolina, he assumed 
that the directions were intended for 
Governor Glen of South Carolina and 
not for Governor Dobbs of the adjoining 
province. Glen had taken the same 
view and had acted promptly. By ap- 
proximately May 1, Captain James Mac- 
kay with his full Company of 100 had 
disembarked from the Jamaica at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. Thence, by Dinwiddie’s 
order, he and his men had proceeded 
aboard a sloop to Alexandria, and had 
marched to Wills Creek, where, as ex- 
plained already, they had been delayed 
a long time for lack of wagons. When 
Mackay at length was able to start his 
advance to Great Meadows, he drove 
sixty beeves with his Company, but he 
brought only five days’ flour and little 
ammunition. 

George had kept in touch with the 


movements of Mackay and knew, in gen 
eral, when the Captain would reach the 
camp, but he did not know how pain- 
fully the perplexed Governor had sought 
to assure cooperation between the regu- 
lars and the colonials without attempting 
to settle in person the delicate question 
of rank. Dinwiddie had been confident 
of his authority to issue orders to the 
Independent Company under the in- 
structions sent him from England; he 
was not sure whether Fry or Washington 
could give orders to the Captain. In 
frank avoidance of that issue, Dinwiddie 
had written Fry much as he had Wash- 
ington: “You are by me appointed Com 
mander-in-Chief on the expedition, but 
as it is not usual to have the regular 
forces under His Majesty's immediate 
commission to be under the command of 
an ofhcer in America appointed by any 
of the Governors; yet, that there may be 
no misunderstanding or delay in the ex 
pedition, | recommend you to show a due 
regard to these troops of His Majesty, 
and show this ofhcer and the others in 
that station as much indulgence as is in 
your power.” Somewhat less vaguely, 
in the same letter, the 
reiterated : 


Governor had 
“As the officers of the Inde 
pendent Companies are gentlemen of 
experience in the art military, have 
served in several campaigns, are jealous 
of their own honor, and are well recom 
mended, I hope you will conduct your- 
self towards them with prudence and 
receive their advice with candor, as the 
most probable means of promoting His 
Majesty's service and the success of the 
expedition.” To Mackay the Governor 
had written: “On your arrival . . . you 
are to join Colonel J. Fry, who is ap 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of this ex- 
pediticn. 


And as unanimity are proper 
rules for success, | doubt not you will 
promote the same to the utmost of your 
power, 

George, for his part, realized that his 
own instructions did not settle the main 
issue. He was at a loss how to act or 


what to do concerning the use of the 
Independent C ompany, but he was de- 
termined to receive Mackay as a gentle 
man and a comrade. When, therefore, 
he saw Mackay ride up, he greeted him 
in friendly manner and gave him no 
orders. The newcomer proved to be 

Scotsman, one of four sons of C lteie 
Hugh Mackay, laird of Scoury. Accom- 
panied by his brothers, James Mackay 
had migrated to Georgia with Governor 
Oglethorpe, had engaged in border war- 
fare, and had acquired a property which 
he had named Strathy Hall, after the 
family seat in Scotland. He was in car- 
riage and in manner a gentleman, and 
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most distinctly a soldier who was fully 
conscious that he had a commission from 
the King. 


Mackay Speaks His Mind 


Mackay picked his own camp site; 
George did not go to the Company or 
inspect it. The first test came when 
pg as commander, sent the 

Captain the parole and countersign. 
Mackay replied that he did not think he 
should receive these from the colonial 

Colonel. The Captain talked frankly, 
when George brought the matter to a 
direct interview; but Mackay insisted 
that his command was a separate force 
and he maintained that the Governor 
could not issue a commission that would 
command him. All this Mackay said so 
frankly and with so favorable a counte 
nance that George scarcely could have 
taken offense even had not the young 
commander been resolved to show the 
“respect” that Dinwiddie had enjoined. 
Che Virginian offered to consult and to 
advise, but the regular was inflexible: 
his force was separate. 

Another and a most irritating compli- 
cation arose over the duty the Independ- 
ent Company was to perform. The 
colonials were working on the road to 
Red Stone. Would Mackay have his 
troops share in this labor? No—that 
not unless Colonel Wash- 
ington was prepared to allow the men 
the regular pay of Is sterling per day for 
such special service. George, it will be 
remembered, was allotted 8d daily for his 
own soldiers; he could not give more to 
the Independent Company. Mackay’s 
answer was that he did not have author- 
ity to compel the men to work for less. 
hat, he added, was not peculiar to his 
Company. It applied to all regulars who 
were subject to martial law. 

At first, George did not know what to 
do when he came to this impasse. In 
spite of his need of reenforcements, he 
wished that Mackay were somewhere 
else. As the Virginia Colonel could not 
detach the Independent Company, he 
concluded by the 15th—after the regu- 
lars had been with him not more than 
twenty-four hours—that he would him- 
self leave: He would take his own men 
and their part of the remaining pro- 
visions, and would start ‘or Red Stone 
Creek; Mackay could remain at the 
Meadows with the Independent Com- 
pany. In addition, George decided that 
before moving, he would review the facts 
for the information of the Governor and 
would ask for new instructions. 

So, on the 15th, George added some 
earnest paragraphs to a letter he had 
written the Governor three days previ- 
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was to Say, 


ously. He related the incident of the 
parole and countersign and explained 
that Mackay did not think the colonial 
commander should give it to the Inde- 
pendent Company. Washington asked: 
“Then who is to give it? Am I to issue 
these orders to a Company? Or is an 
Independent Captain to prescribe rules 
to the Virginia Regiment? This is the 
question. But its absurdity is obvious.” 
One or the other, he or Mackay, must 
have authority because “two commanders 
are so incompatible that we cannot be as 
useful to one another, or the public, as 
we ought.” 


Rank before Pay 

Then George reported the refusal of 
Mackay to have the regulars work on the 
road unless they got ls a day. In a burst 
almost emotional, young Washington 
went on: “I, therefore shall continue to 
complete the work we have begun with 
my poor fellows; we shall have the whole 
credit, as none others have assisted. I 
hope from what has been said your 
Honor will see the necessity of giving 
your speedy orders on this head, and I 
am sensible you will consider the evil 
tendency that will accompany Captain 
Mackay’s commanding for I am sorry to 
observe this is what we always hoped to 
enjoy”—then, in complete self-revelation 
he explained what that was—“the rank 
of officers, which to me, sir, is much 
dearer than the pay.” 

In that spirit, George assembled his 
Virginia troops on the morning of June 
16 and prepared to start for Red Stone 
Creek. In the march-off, he was anxious, 
of course, to have his men make a good 
impression on the Independent Com- 
pany, but fate and the cunning of the 
planters of Frederick defeated him. That 
is to say, fate interposed many rough 
places on the route George selected for 
road-building; the planters on the South 
Branch and around Winchester had sup- 
plied such feeble wagons that when 
stone and wheel came together, the ve- 
hicle was apt to collapse. “[We] were 
extremely embarrassed,” George had to 
a “our wagons breaking very of- 

” ‘This was risky, as well as humiliat- 
neo because George was moving the 
nine swivel guns with the column. In- 
jury to their mountings could not be 
repaired easily in the wilderness. 


Practice of Diplomacy 


By persistence and in spite of many 
obstacles, George reached Gist’s new set- 
tlement and from that point sent back all 
except two of his wagons and teams to 
haul provisions. At this advanced post, 


the Colonel had to return to a diplomatic 





role similar to the one he had beer 
pelled to undertake during his fir 
to the Ohio. On the 12th of June, ( 


had heard that the Delawares a: “ 
Shawnees had taken up the ha her 
against the English. "oubtless on ;he 


advice of Half King, the young 
mander had sent messengers and » »p. 
pum to those tribes and had invited 
to a council at “ist’s new settl 
Washington felt himself better equi) ped 
now for negotiations with the sa 
because he had as his counsellors jot 
only Andrew Montour and Half kin 
but also the famous trader, Indian dip|o- 
matist and interpreter, George Crog - 

The Delawares, under Chief Shinviss 
and several Shawnee emissaries came 
promptly, but before Washington could 
employ Croghan’s arts on these Indians, 
there arrived from Logstown eight Min- 
goes who seemed curiously in a hurry. 
Instead of resting and eating and waiting 
on formalities, they asked to see Wash- 
ington without delay and, when ad- 
mitted, told him they had a commission 
that required an immediate council. Sur- 
prised by this haste, the Colonel brought 
some of his advisers together and let the 
Mingoes explain themselves. The visitors 
said they had been anxious to see their 
friends’ armed forces in the field as if 
this were the reason for the visit; but they 
went on with so many expostulations in 
discussing the French, that George and 
his companions became _ suspicious: 
These Mingoes might be spics! Because 
of this possibility, George proceeded to 
act with appropriate caution and told 
the Mingoes that he could not receive 
their speech until Half King could be 
present. Delaware spokesmen similarly 
were asked to wait until that friend of 
the English could sit with the white 
men. 

After Half King reached the camp, 
the English and about forty Indians— 
men of the Six Nations, Delawares and 
Shawnees—opened a council. It last.d 
three days and, in the slow preparation 
and translation of long speeches, it must 
have been exceedingly tedious, but to 
George it must have been educational, 
also, because it showed him how the sup- 
posed masters of Indian statecraft and 
diplomacy maneuvered. He had to make 
the decisions and to deliver the speeches 
that Croghan and the others probably 
helped him fashion, but he had time to 
observe the nuances of Indian relations, 
as, for example, when it became propet 
for the Delawares to address the Six Na- 
tions as “Uncles” and the Shawnees 4s 
“Grandsons.” George could follow, a!s0, 
the sort of argument that was thought 
effective, though it differed little from 
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which he had employed at Gist’s 
ce in his first exchanges with 
King and the other chieftains en 
to Fort Le Boeuf. 
e substance of the speeches George 
the Indians was that he and his 
had come to fight by the side of the 
Nations and the Delawares, who 
invited to send their women and 
lren to safety in the English settle- 
its. All other Indians of the Ohio 
re put on notice to choose between 
ich and English and to take the con- 
uences. Because of this warning, and 
, result of their own direct exchanges, 
Delawares and Shawnees renewed 
ir alliance, and professed willingness 
join with the Six Nations in amity 
ward England. 
The council, terminating on the 21st 
f June, was held under the eyes of the 
eight Mingoes, whose behavior con- 
firmed the suspicion that they were spy- 
ing on the force and were spreading false 
information concerning the strength of 
the French. To verify or disprove the 
statements of the Mingoes regarding the 
dispositions of the enemy, Washington 
sent out friendly natives as counter- 
“I left off working any further on 
the road,” George explained later, “and 
told {the Mingoes} that as we intended 
to continue it through the woods as far 
as the fort, felling trees, etc., that we 
were waiting here for the reenforcements 
which were coming to us . But as 
soon as they were gone, I set about mark- 
ing out and clearing a road to Red 
Stone.” 


spies. 


Failure of the Council 


In spite of this deception of the enemy 
and the encouragement of friends, 
George discovered promptly that the 
council had been a failure. Shingiss and 
his Delawares could not be induced to 
go to the camp in the Meadows with 
their families, though Shingiss told 
George the warriors might be persuaded, 
by the dispatch of a great war belt, to 
declare for the English. The Shawnees 
silently vanished. These were not the 
only disappointments. When Half King 
and his warriors had come from Great 
Meadows, George had assumed that they 
would remain with the troops who were 
opening the road toward Red Stone 
Creek. Instead, when the council was 

ver, Half King and all his people started 
back to the camp. Nor could they be 
deterred by anything that Washington 
Andrew Montour said to them. George 
was puzzled by this. He did not realize, 
perhaps, that as he had offered the na- 
ives the hospitality of the camp, they 
ntended to accept it with no service in 
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Combined Contribution 


One of the lessons we learned in 
World War II Cand we learned it the 
hard way ) is that the color of a man’s 
uniform is no gauge of his value to 
the nation. The Navy may well be 
proud of its blue, as the Army and 
Air Force are of their khaki. But 
none of the services would contend 
that it has a monopoly of the brains, 
valor or fidelity of the country’s pro- 
fessional fighting men. Our safety lies 
in the combined contribution of them 
all, each service in the sphere it is 
best equipped to control. This re- 
lationship has been carefully worked 
out, and it will be closely adjusted to 
combat trim in the very near future. 
—Louts A. Jounson in his first pub- 
lic speech as Secretary of Defense. 











return. When told that Half King might 
come back to the front if wampum and 
a speech were sent him, Washington 
dispatched George Croghan with a string 
of wampum and an appeal to Half King 
to rejoin him in order to share in the 
welcome of Chief Monakatoocha, who 
was believed to be on the trail to join the 
English and the Indian allies. 

Not until the next evening did George 
know the result of this appeal. Then, 
three, and only three warriors put in 
their appearance. They brought a note 
in which Croghan explained that he had 
encountered much difficulty in finding 
any natives who were willing to join the 
detachment. Half King was inclined to 
come but was said to have received an 
injury that hindered his movements. As 
a consequence of this defection, George 
had to use his own inexperienced men 
as scouts to prevent surprise by the 


French. 


Washington Loses Faith 
This failure shook the faith of Wash 


ington in Montour and Croghan, who, 
as he subsequently wrote, never were 
able, in spite of all their boasting, t 

bring into camp more than thirty " 
dians, and not more than half of the 
thirty serviceable. Deeper than this rea- 
son for the Indians’ reluctance to fight 
was the meagerness of the presents 
George could offer. In his speech to the 
Six Nations, he had been compelled to 
apologize that the gift he tendered them 
was “not so considerable as I could wish.” 
More Indian goods were coming but they 
had not arrived when most needed—a 
fault that seemed common to all supplies 
of the expedition. Still another reason 
why the Indians had begun to hold back 
undoubtedly was their belief, not openly 
voiced, as yet, that the forces of the Eng 





lish were inferior to those of the French. 

The zeal of the Indians was di amp 
ened, further, by the shortage of provi 
All the flour and the bacon of the 
advanced party had been consumed by 
the 23d of June. Nothing was left but a 
few the milch cows and their 
calves. George Croghan had contracted 
to supply 10,000 pounds of flour immedi 
ately after June 2, and later had agreed 
to furnish 200 horses to transport it; but 
he had delivered no flour and had not 
assembled more than twenty-five of the 
animals. The Indians observed all this. 
There was sarcasm as w ell as the pre yspect 
of early hunger in the question they 
asked George—did he intend to starve 
them as well as the English? 

Thus, while the advanced detachment 
continued to work on the road and 
waited vainly for flour from the rear, the 
whole Indian support of the expedition 
was in danger of falling apart: Not one 
Cherokee or Catawba ally had appeared 
in Virginia. Though Governor Dinwid 
die had been confide nt 1,000 would 
come; the Delawares had declined to go 
to the English camp; the Shawnees had 
disappeared; those of the Six Nations 
who were encamped at Great Meadows 
were indisposed to fight or even to act as 
scouts; Half King was injured and un 
able to assist if, indeed, he was not feign 
ing illness. The only cheerful news 
about the Indians was an unconfirmed 
report that Chief Monakatoocha had 
burned his village, Logstown, and had 
started with his people up the Mononga 
hela in canoes to Red Stone, where he 
was expected in two days. George hoped 
that this able leader would come with his 
warriors from Red Stone Creek to the 
camp and would assist the advance. The 
larger the number of trustworthy scouts, 
the less, of course, would be the chance 
of a coup by the force from the Ohio. 

The record was poor, the prospect 
grim. In fact, George might have said 
that from the time he had left Win 
chester, everything except the skirmish 
with Jumonville had gone against him. 
Ill fortune in procuring transport, ad 
verse weather on the march from Wills 
Creek, the shameful failure of Croghan 
to deliver flour and horses, the stiff atti 
tude of Mackay and the Independent 
Company, the humiliation of losing the 
active support of the Indians because he 
had so little to give them, the intolerable 
and inexplicable delay in the arrival of 
promised reenforcements, the exhaustion 
of the supply of flour and of bacon, the 
threat of starvation and the scarcity of 
ammunition—all this had been encoun 
tered. Part of it had been overcome; part 
of it had to be endured. Until more pro 
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The Young Washington* 


Truth is, the George Washington 
sketched in the last chapter of the 
second volume of this work [George 
Washington] was a rapidly developed 
young man of complicated character 
—moral, just, patient, amiable and 
able to win the affection of his Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants, but at the 
same time humorless, ambitious, per- 
sistent to positive obstinacy, acquisi- 
tive, suspicious of rivals and extraordi- 
narily sensitive. Within this funda- 
mental antithesis of qualities, there 
were conflicts, gradations and con- 
tradictions. Scarcely a doubt can re- 
main that he was in love with the 
wife of a neighbor and friend. Al 
though he told her so after he had 
become engaged to another woman, 
the discretion of Sally Fairfax and 
her character and his own saved them 
from any sort of scandal. His desire 
to make money was gratified but, 
even after marriage, his increase of 
property was cancelled in part by 
overready compliance with friends’ 
requests for loans. Again, supersensi- 
tive though he was to everything that 
seemed to him to threaten his place 
in public esteem, he rallied most 
quickly when he was most sternly 
rebuked. An emergency always made 
him forget his bruised pride. He was, 
in a word, an immensely vital and 
definitely emotional young man. His 
responses were certain where his 
code of principles was involved. In 
other things, he was an unpredictable 
son of a self-seeking generation of a 
century in which raw realism and 
artificial manners were strangely 
mingled. When he lost the first race 
for the Ohio, and learned that the 
French were in possession of the 
ground that later became Fort Du- 
Quesne, he voiced an appeal for “the 
heroic spirit of every freeborn Eng- 
lishman to attest the rights and privi- 
leges of our King.” Thereafter, he 
was in his twenty-seventh year and 
had given up hope of military ad- 
vancement before he wrote again of 
service to his King and country, with- 
out including a reference of some sort 
to the public esteem he sought to win 
or was in danger of losing. The 
patriot emerged slowly. 

#From the introduction to George Wash- 
ington, a biography by Douglas Southall 
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visions arrived, the English and their 
Indian guests would have to subsist on a 
little parched corn and on the unsalted 
fresh meat of cattle. 


Resolute in Face of Bad Times 


George did not hesitate in the face of 
that contingency: He had resolved that 
he would go to the mouth of Red Stone 
Creek, build a fort there, and hold it 
until the arrival of a force large enough 
to advance to the Ohio. Once again he 
steeled himself to carry through what 
he had undertaken. He reasoned that 
the French in their advance either 
would come up the Monongahela and 
thence up Red Stone Creek, or else they 
would follow the trail from Fort Du- 
Quesne to Gist’s settlement. To protect 
the troops and the line of supply against 
surprise, while building the fort, George 
had to adapt his force to his necessities 
in these two particulars: First, on their 
meager fare, the English could not pro- 
gress rapidly in felling trees and in drag- 
ging them out of the way so that the 
swivel guns and the few wagons might 
be moved toward Red Stone. Second, if 
the French were close at hand, it would 
be dangerous to spread out the men, 
snakelike, in opening the way. In this 
situation, it appeared to George that the 
best attainable result was to be had by 
dispatching Captain Andrew Lewis with 
a few officers and sixty men to clear a 
road to the mouth of Red Stone Creek. 
The remaining troops must remain at 
Gist’s new settlement. 

Such were George’s orders and such 
his plans on the morning of June 27. Off 
went Lewis and his threescore men; 
Washington and the remainder of the 
Virginia contingent stayed at Gist’s with 
the wagons and the swivels. Nothing 
was heard from Mackay and the Inde- 
pendent Company, who, presumably, 
still were at Great Meadows. 


French Attack Reported 


That night or the next morning, June 
28, there arrived a message from Mona- 
katoocha, a most startling message: The 
Chief had been at Fort DuQuesne two 
days previously, had witnessed the arrival 
of reenforcements there, and had heard 
the French say they were going to march 
forward and attack the English with 
800 white troops and 400 Indians. 

In Washington’s judgment, the fact 
that this report came from so experienced 
and trustworthy a man as Monakatoo- 
cha gave it credibility that lifted it above 
the general level of frontier rumor re- 
peated by ignorant or designing men. 
Besides, French deserters had stated 
earlier that reenforcements were ex- 





pected at Fort DuQuesne. Two Er «ich 
soldiers, moreover, had disappeared a or 
time previously. These men might | sve 
joined the French and traitorously m »ht 
have told the enemy where Washin ‘on 
was, how many troops he had, and | ow 
meager were the supplies of the Eng) sh. 
If the French had that information, : yey 
of course would advance as rapidly a 
they could. 

So reasoned young Colonel Wash ng- 
ton in his first serious study of important, 
cumulative intelligence reports. His con- 
clusion was that an early attack by a 
greatly superior force was altogether 
probable, almost certain indeed. How 
and where to meet the attack were ques- 
tions on which he immediately sought 
the counsel of the few officers with him. 
Common judgment, quickly voiced, was 
that the scattered parts of the little 
force, Mackay’s Independent Company, 
Lewis’s detachment and Washington's 
own contingent, should be united as soon 
as possible. This would have to be done 
at Gist’s because that settlement was 
about midway between Lewis's assumed 
position and the fort at Great Meadows 
where Mackay was waiting. Another 
reason for this choice was that nine of 
the swivels had been placed at Gist's. 
They could be used in defense, if a stand 
had to be made there; and, if a with- 
drawal was to be ordered, they had to be 
guarded until they could be escorted by 
a force strong enough to protect them 
from capture. 

George accordingly wrote Mackay a 
dispatch, in which he requested that 
Captain to bring the Independent Com 
pany to his assistance. Lewis was ordered 
to halt his road-making and to return 
immediately to Gist’s, where manifestly 
a stockade should be erected. As no 
other or better material was at hand for 
quick use, George took nearly all Gist's 
fencing and employed it as palisades. 

Doubtless work on this stockade had 
been suspended in the darkness when 
Captain Mackay rode up. He had under. 
stood the plight of his colonial comrade 
and, as became a good soldier, he had 
hurried forward with his troops. Lewis, 
too, pressed his detachment and, by the 
forenoon of the 29th, was at Gist’s. In 
spite of this successful reunion of the 
scattered forces, the Indian allies became 
riore and more alarmed. Some of them 
had scouted around Fort DuQuesne; some 
had heard exaggerated stories of the over 
whelming strength of the French. Al! 
the natives soon gave warning that the; 
would leave the English unless Colone! 
Washington returned to the fort in the 
Great Meadows. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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IN A HALF-LIGHTED CELLAR NEAR THE 
front line Somewhere in the Theater of 
Operations, an Infantry battalion com 
mander stands before a map, giving his 
ittack order. The officers around him 
make a few notes and mark their own 
maps. They are serious, calm and atten 
tive. Tired eyes in stubbled faces reflect 
the strain of combat. 

“Company K, with the tanks, will 

id off at 0530, seize Hill 231, clear out 

ese woods, and will be prepared to 

ntinue the attack to seize Hill 285 on 
ny order. Company L .. .” 

[he order is simple, short, but com 
plete. A few questions, brief discussion, 

| the group disperses. 

Several hours later, Company K at 

ks. The fire of tanks, machine guns, 

tars, artillery, and other weapons 
hes a deadly pattern into the ground 
ad. Assaulting riflemen and tanks 
se in to accomplish the assigned mis 
n. As the men of Company K move 
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New weapons and equipment make the job of welding a smooth- 


working team a difficult one for the company commander. How is he 


to do it and what tools does he have for controlling his outfit? 


By Lieutenant Colonel Elmer Schmierer 


on to other objectives, Hills 231 and 285 
soon dissolve in memory into a panorama 
of the many hills, valleys, rivers, woods 
and towns where the company has 
fought. 

The brief instructions the company 
commander received barely suggest the 
complex activities of a rifle company in 
the attack. What to do was deceptively 
simple. How to do it was something else. 
How does a rifle company commander 
develop the ability, precision and team 
work success requires? How does he do 
his job in the modern infantry organiza 
tion, with its increasing number of new 


weapons and suppleme ntary gadgets; 
What are the mechanics for controlling 
his outfit? 


Company Organization 


lable of Organization and | quipment 
7-17N, “Infantry Rifle Company,’ pub 
lished by the Department of the Army 
on 9 December 1947, sets up a wal 
strength company of six officers and 205 
men. The company has three rifle pla 
toons, a weapons platoon and company 
headquarters. 

[his company is fully air-transport 
able. The airborne rifle company, in 
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which every man is trained to parachute 
into battle, is almost identical to this 
rifle company—in organization and 
equipment, and in the way it operates 
once it is on the ground. 

Company headquarters has two ofh- 

cers and 46 men 

The company commander and execu- 
tive ofhcer, first sergeant and com- 
pany clerk. 

The communication sergeant, the 
bugler, two radio operators, and 
three messengers. 

The supply sergeant and two armorers. 

The mess steward, four first cooks, 
three second cooks, and three ap- 
prentices. 

Driver and two orderlies. 

Twenty fillers Cunassigned privates ). 

The rifle company has four 4-ton trucks 

with trailers, and one 2%-ton cargo truck 
with trailer. Two of the “%-tons are for 
the weapons platoon—one for the 60mm 
mortar section and one for the 57mm 
rifle section. The rest of the transporta 
tion is in company headquarters—one 
Y%-ton for command and reconnaissance 


use, one 4-ton for ammunition supply of 


the three rifle platoons, and a 242-ton truck 
to carry the bulk of company headquar- 
ters equipment, the extra ammunition, 
and the baggage rolls, and to serve as a 
general purpose supply truck. The one 
headquarters driver is for this cargo 
truck. The two jeeps are driven and 
maintained by an orderly and a mes- 
senger. (The people who dream up 
these T/Os work under the strictest 
manpower limitations.) Service company 
provides another cargo truck and trailer 
Cand a driver for it) to haul the company 
kitchen. 

Most of the company communication 
equipment is in headquarters. It in- 
cludes: two SCR 300 radios, twelve SCR 
536 radios, two EE-8 telephones, ten 
sound-powered telephones, four miles of 
wire, and a small lightweight switch 
board. 

The company commander uses these 
men and this equipment to help him run 
the company and to assist the men in the 
four platoons—the men who do the shoot 
ing and the fighting. 


Administrative Operations 


Morning reports, strength returns, and 
payrolls are just as essential in combat 
as in garrison. And though we try as far 
as possible to take care of such things 
before going into battle, personnel prob- 
lems do come up—problems concerning 
war bonds, allotments, insurance, lege! 
matters, and sending cash home. Service 
records and classification forms must be 
kept up to date. Men are promoted and 
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reduced on the battlefield. Men become 
eligible for passes, leaves and rotation. 

Replacements arrive and have to be 
assigned. Casualties must be reported 
accurately. The company commander 
sends letters to the next of kin of his men 
who are killed. Recommendations for 
awards and decorations must be written 
up as soon as possible after each act of 
heroism—especially when the man has 
been killed or seriously wounded—or else 
you are likely to find that it never gets 
done at all—or that it is hard to collect 
the necessary evidence. Also, some men 
will require disciplinary action, even a 
court-martial. 

To carry out all this administration, 
the company commander is assisted by 
the first sergeant and the company clerk! 
However, the regimental personnel sec- 
tion in Service Company does most of the 
typing, and prepares all the records. Line 
company clerks are no longer kept in the 
rear echelon, but stay with their com- 
panies. They help the first sergeant turn 
out the morning reports and other essea- 
tial paper work at the company com- 
mand post. The company clerk also dis- 
tributes the mail. The T/O does not 
provide a mai! clerk. (In combat, how- 
ever, a mail clerk may well be added to 
each company.) Officers of the company 
censor the outgoing mail. 


Supply Headaches 


Supply headaches equal the personnel 
problems. It is true that “the impetus of 
supply comes from the rear,” but S-4s 
and G-4s are not expected to be mind 
readers. When the company needs some- 
thing, it must ask for it—and follow up 
its request. Higher commanders do 
check on the status of your supply and 
equipment. But when they find a critical 
shortage, their first question is, “What 
have you done about it, Captain?” Then 
—unless you have a satisfactory answer 
—the impetus comes from the rear, in the 
form of large bites. 

In day-to-day practice, the company 
commander's supply job includes these 
things: replacement of worn-out clothing 
and shoes, repair or replacement of any 
substandard equipment, keeping records 
of nonexpendable equipment (even in 
front-line areas, for some day there will 
be an accounting), requesting and draw- 
ing special equipment when it is needed, 
and replenishing expendable supplies. 
The supply sergea.t is responsible to the 
company commande~ “or these tasks. He 
also has a great ves asibility in dispos- 
ing of the personal property of men who 
are killed or seriously wounded, and in 
properly equipping replacements. The 
two armorers help him carry out these 





supply duties and they make mii 
pairs on equipment. 

Medical treatment and evacuati ) of 
casualties are handled directly by 
from the regimental medical com) ny. 
The rifle company usually has (our 
medical aid men attached to it. |. ster 
bearers come forward from the bat: jon 
aid station as needed. 

Rations are drawn, prepared a1 
sued by the eleven-man kitchen ¢ ew, 
now known by the glamorous tit!> of 
“food service specialists.” The mess stew. 
ard is responsible to the company com- 
mander for providing the best chow that 
the tactical situation permits, and for 
issuing drinking water. Under combat 
conditions, he has a few sidelines, such 
as distribution of automatic-issue ciga- 
rettes, toothpaste, razor blades, soap, and 
other “post exchange” items. 

When a rifle company enters combat, 
its kitchen is held back in a battalion or 
regimental field train bivouac. There 
the regimental food service officer, a 
member of Service Company, supervises 
its operation. The rifle company com 
mander rarely sees his kitchen while his 
company is in the front line. But he and 
his executive officer will be wise to visit 
and inspect their kitchen whenever they 
have a chance. 


Motor Maintenance 


There is no motor sergeant or me- 
chanic in the rifle company, so the com- 
pany commander may hold the senior 
driver responsible for maintenance of the 
five company trucks, and for resupply 
of fuel. Second echelon maintenance 
work on rifle company vehicles is done 
by Battalion Headquarters Company. 

Training communication men and 
maintaining signal equipment are also 
responsibilities of the company com 
mander, although he can expect some 
help from the battalion communication 
officer. The communication sergeant su- 
pervises the establishment and operation 
of communications within the company, 
and he controls the radio operators and 
messengers. The bugler, who can hardly 
earn his pay in combat with his music, 
should be trained as a switchboard and 
radio operator. The orderlies should also 
be trained in communication duties. Or- 
derlies are not strikers; they help the 
company commander and executive offt- 
cer in their tactical duties. 

I have made no reference to the 
twenty “fillers” as being available to do 
any specific jobs. Although they are listed 
in company headquarters on paper, 
they are always immediately absorbed 
throughout the company, filling vacan 
cies as they occur. If the company is 
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lucky enough to have all its vacan- 
Slled, and some “fillers” left over, it 
st to assign the new men to platoons 
ay, to fill vacancies created by 
ting understudies for the key men 
e company. 


Tactical Operations 


combat, the rifle company com 
der takes care of the tactical situation 
ddition to his administrative duties. 
that reason, company administration 
reamlined, with as much paper work 
ossible relegated to the rear echelon. 
[he company commander must recon- 
ter and prepare plans and orders. He 
helped in this by the executive officer, 
o must double in brass as S-3, and on 
the bass drum as S-2. Written orders 
seldom are used. The executive officer, 
with the help of a selected enlisted man, 
should be able to make what overlays are 
needed, issue maps, and prepare mes- 


sages. 

Most reports made from company to 
battalion are oral, or brief messages or 
situation overlays. Intelligence informa- 
tion received from battalion is passed on 
to the platoons. The executive officer or 
first sergeant takes care of these matters 
except when they require the company 
commander’s personal handling. 


First Sergeant’s Many Jobs 


The first sergeant, who is actually a 
combination adjutant—major-domo-head- 
quarters commandant, runs the company 
command post. He relieves the executive 
oficer of much detailed supervision of 
the communication sergeant, supply ser- 
geant, and other key subordinates. He 
arranges the evacuation of prisoners of 
war. Platoons bring prisoners to the 
company CP, where they may be turned 
over to guards sent forward from battal- 
ion or sent to battalion under company 
guards. The first sergeant makes sure 
that prisoners have been properly 
searched, and that maps, messages, and 
other papers taken from them are sent 
back with the guards. 

[he company commander's most im- 
portant and complex tactical job is to 
control the actions of his subordinates 
and the fires of his weapons so that the 
company fights as a self-contained team, 
ind at the same time as an effective part 
of a larger team which includes all sup- 
porting and adjacent units. He makes 
use of all communication facilities to 
supplement the influence he exerts 
through personal contact. Through 

und, complete plans and orders, he re- 
duces the amount of personal activity 

eded to keep the play going properly, 

e he has called the signals. During a 
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Wire communication generally is installed par- 
allel to radio nets. The Commander's party 
consists of the company commander, radio op- 
erator, messenger, orderly, Heavy Weapons 
Company liaison corporal, and accompanying 
forward observers. 

The Command Post group consists of the ex- 
ecutive officer, first sergeant, supply sergeant, 
communications sergeant, company clerk, radio 
operator, bugler, and messengers. 
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The company commander has his own forward party and a CP group. The 
radio nets give him contact with all portions of his command. 


fight, the company commander usually 
leaves his command post and goes where 
he can personally observe the carrying 
out of his instruction and the progress of 
the fight. He keeps in contact with the 
leaders of his assault units, and with his 
command and his battalion commander. 
He also keeps close contact with the 
commander of his support or reserve, and 
with units furnishing fire support to the 
comparfy. .For through them he can act 
decisively at critical times to influence 
the action. At the command post, Ae 
executive officer assists in controlling 
the company, and relieves the com 
mander of many details. 

Supervision of combat supply is an 
important part of the control job that 
rests on the company commander's 
shoulders. Through instructions to the 
supply sergeant, the company commander 
coordinates resupply of ammunition, 


food and water. The supply sergeant su 
pervises the movement of vehicles (or 
carrying parties, or pack animals) be 
tween the battalion supply points and 
the platoon areas, to deliver needed sup 
plies on time. 


Company Command Post 


Stripping down the company head 
quarters into a tactical command post 
eliminates the filler personnel and those 
men who work in the rear area. This 
leaves a small group composed of two 
officers and twelve enlisted men: the 
company commander, the executive ofh 
cer, the first sergeant, the clerk, the sup 
ply sergeant, the communication ser 
geant, the bugler, two radio operators, 
three messengers, and two orderlies. But 
this does not complete our picture of a 
tactical rifle company CP. Certain addi 
tional people get into the act. 
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Commander or Executive? 


Even excellent commanders are 
sometimes guilty of usurping author- 
as two or three echelons 


While do- 


ing it they may deplore the lack of 


ity as tar 


below their assignments. 


drive in the subordinate units, never 
realizing that he who assigns mis- 
sions discreetly is almost invariably 
supported by loyal and alert subordi- 
nates. A commander knows that his 
orders must be complete and clear, 
but many don’t know when to say, 
Publish it and let 
There is a 
strong tendency to bloat orders with 
detail, and 
standard procedures, until the so- 


“That's enough! 
them comply with it.” 


methods of execution, 
called junior commander is a mere 
executive, following a wealth of out- 
lined detail to the bitter end. 

Orders that jump an echelon to a 
lower unit should be resorted to only 
when the relief of the subordinate is 
intended. But just as serious as pro- 
miscuous direct interference with the 
lower units is the subtle, written di- 
rective which explains exactly when 
what and how a directive will 


Much of such detail 


is cloaked under the old desire to 


where, 
be carried out. 
“make it uniform.” But uniformity is 
gained at the cost of the subordinate 
commander's own personality and 
techniques—qualities that must be 
manifested if he is to effectively mold 
As a division 
commander influences men through 


his unit into a team. 


his chosen methods, so must a squad 
leader, becomes a link in a 
instead of 
the chain of command. A commander 


or he 
“chain of communications” 


in garrison who stifles initiative by 
minutely prescribing methods of exe- 
cution is going to be an extremely 
busy man when his unit is in the 
field. 
ers merely because they are allowed 
to use initiative occasionally. 


Men do not become command- 


Supervision is necessary and we 
need more of it, but there is a vital 
difference between supervision and 

“taking over.” If a subordinate unit is 
‘when the commander 
Cwe need more of that, too! ), but if a 
soldier is worthy of command assign- 
ment, he should be accorded the right 
to execute orders as he sees fit. To 
usurp that authority, either orally or 
by overdetailed directives, is to sac- 
rifice initiative, esprit, and the desire 
to do a good job.—Lizut. Totpxnow. 


below par, 
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First, let us consider the messengers. 
Of the three mentioned, only one stays 
in the CP. One goes to the battalion 
CP, and one goes with the company 
commander wherever he goes. Four pla- 
toon messengers (one from each platoon ) 
come to the company CP. 

The weapons platoon leader will be in 
the company CP much of the time, and 
usually his own platoon CP will be close 
by in order to simplify the control of his 
crew-served weapons supporting the rifle 
platoons. 

Normally, the heavy weapons com- 
pany sends a liaison corporal to the CP 
of each assault rifle company. A forward 
observer and radio operator from the 
8lmm mortar platoon operate in the 
company area. Similarly, a forward ob- 
server and radio operator from the heavy 
mortar company will frequently join an 
assault rifle company, to establish an ob- 
servation post at or near the company 
commander’s location. 

When all or part of the regimental 
tank company is employed in the zone 
of action of a rifle company, the tank 
commander establishes liaison or direct 
communication with the rifle company. 
In some situations a small engineer unit, 
or a counterfire squad from regimental 
headquarters, will operate in the com 
pany area. 


Forward Observers 


Finally, 1 come to one of the most im- 
portant groups that joins a rifle company 
—the field artillery forward observer 
party. This party consists of an ofhcer, 
a reconnaissance sergeant, and a radio 
operator, with an SCR 619 radio and a 
%-ton truck. Each light artillery battal- 
ion has nine such forward observer par- 
ties so that one can be sent to each rifle 
company in the supported infantry regi- 
ment. This is a vast improvement over 
the situation in World War II, when 
there were not enough forward observers 
to go around. Instead of getting a rest 
when a supported infantry unit went 
into reserve, the observers often had to 
be shifted to some other unit in the line. 

These several additions build up the 
strength of the company CP to at least 
three officers and twenty enlistéd men. 
Quite a sizable nerve center for a small 
unit. Its composition illustrates how well 
the U.S. Army has learned that the most 
effective teamwork among the arms and 
services on the battlefield is built up 
through coordination, not only among 
the high command but also at every level 
down to the smallest units. 


Breakdown of CC's Party 
The chart on the preceding page shows 





how the rifle company command o; 
zation works out on the ground. [he 
tactical headquarters breaks down 
a company commander's party, w ich 
can closely follow the assault in 
and a command post group, in some 
stable location farther to the rear. 
arrangement gives the company (om 
mander freedom of movement to cri: ca! 
places while the fight is going on, \ ith. 
out loss of control. His location wl 
often be on high ground where he his 4 
good view of his zone of action. The 
chart shows a company observation post, 
equipped with radio, which may be set 
up whenever the company commander 
does not want to tie himself down to an 
OP. The command post group operates 
the CP proper, in a covered location 
about 200 to 500 yards in rear of the 
leading platoons, moving forward by 
bounds as necessary to keep up with the 
advance. The CP may be in such places 
as a ravine, a patch of woods, or the 
basement of a house. It should be near 
a good route of approach from the front 
sO messengers and wounded men can 
find it. Any defiladed location is suit 
able. Unless cover from artillery and 
mortar fire already exists, foxholes should 
be dug without delay. Many times it is 
wiser to put the CP in an open ditch 
than to succumb to the temptation to 
occupy a lone farmhouse (which will 
always get a thorough shelling) or an 
inviting grove of trees (where tree-bursts 
will be no help at all). A patch of 
ground 50 yards square is usually big 
enough. 

The communication chart shows only 
one of several ways to organize a com- 
mand net; the company commander 
makes it fit his needs. Only ten of the 
twelve SCR 536 radios are used; two are 
considered as spare sets, but one spare 
may be given to the artillery forward 
observer, to help him keep up with the 
situation throughout the company, and 
another may be given to the 57mm rifle 
section. The 57s are not shown in this 
net, since they often are attached to the 
rifle platoons in order to get them up for 
ward where they will have a field of fire. 
They are then controlled by the rifle pla- 
toon leaders rather than the weapons 
platoon leader. 


I have not discussed the rifle company 
tactics for offensive combat. Formulation 
of the “gocd plan” is another subject. 
But whatever plan the rifle company 
commander does adopt, his attack wil! 
be successful only if he can efficiently 
control the execution of the plan. He 
must know how to make good use of the 
men and equipment given him to help 
him command his platoons. 
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File On Meriwether Jukes 


By Bill Hines 


\{UST BE ADMITTED WITH BOTH EMPHASIS AND HASTE THAT 
the adventure recounted in correspondence below is what 
\[r. Samuel Goldwyn might have called “a pigment of the 
magination.” No reference is intentionally made to any 
person living or dead, etc. 

It has been necessary for verisimilitude to use the names 
of states, of Army installations, of the Rotary Club, and titles 
of various Army functionaries. Let the Kansas delegation in 
Congress, for instance, rest assured that the name of their 
state came up by chance and not by design; let the Senior 
Instructor of Reserves in Kansas (whoever he may be) take 
solace in the fact that it might just as easily have been the 
Senior Instructor in Rhode Island. 

In short, as A. P. Herbert once said in a poem called 
Coals of Fire: 

“No offence took, 
I trust, where none intended? 
Don't leap before you look; 
Least said, the soonest mended.” 
—Biix Hines. 


Cantharides, Kansas 
January 5, 1948. 


SUBJECT: Extended Active Duty. 
lO: The Senior Instructor, Organized Reserves, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


1. Request extended active duty for a period of three (3 
vears. 

2. Reason for request: the poultry hatchery in which I have 
worked as a chick-sexer since my demobilization has closed 
down. 

3. Date available for active duty: immediately. 

MERIWETHER JUKES, 
Ist Lt., Veterinary Corps Reserve 


Ist Ind. 
SENIOR INSTRUCTOR, ORC, STATE OF KANSAS, 
Topeka, Kansas, 14 January 1948. 
TO: Commanding General, Fifth Army, Chicago, i!linois. 
Attention is invited to basic communication. 
L. L. AMpErRsaAt.p, 
Colonel, Cavalry, 


Senior Instructor. 


2nd Ind. 


HEADQUARTERS FIFTH ARMY, Chicago, Illinois, 22 


1 


January 1948. 


lO: THE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 
Attention is invited to basic communication. 
For the Commanding General: 
ALicE CHALMERS, 
Major, WAC, 
Actg Asst Adj General 


3rd Ind. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, Adjutant Gen 
eral’s Ofhce, Washington 25, D. C., 4 Feb. 1948. 
TO: Ist Lt. Meriwether Jukes, VC-Res (thru chan 
nels 

1. Your application for extended active duty,*con 
tained in basic communication, is disapproved. 

2. Strength ceilings and budgetary limitations make 
it impossible at the time to accept for EAD any officers 
of your grade and service. In event a deficiency appro 
priation makes further expansion possible, it is sug 
gested you resubmit your application, at which time it 
will be reconsidered. 

By Order of the Secretary of the Army: 
VERONICA VARICOSE, 
Captain, WAC, 


Correspondence Section. 


Cantharides, Kansas, 
February 9, 1948. 
Hon. Vesper Nones Compline, M.C., 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stinky: 
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You probably read about the hatchery closing down 
and yrs truly is extremely out of a job. That being the 
case, | thought it my patriotic duty to apply for active 
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service for three years until the chick-sexing business gets back 
to normal. The farmers are all buying their eggs at Safeway, 
so they don’t give a damn any more whether their flocks are all 
pullets or all cockerels. 

Well, anyway, what do you think the damn army tells me 
when I apply? No money. They say no soap unless there is a 
deficiency appropriation. Can you do anything about this? 

I talked to Uncle Joad yesterday and he told me to write 
you. He asked me to give you his best. 

Your buddy, 
MEerIwertuHer JuxKes. 
PS—Uncle Joad said something else, I just remembered. He 
said if | don’t get in the army you don’t get in the 81st Con- 
gress. 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM FORM 
Legislative & Liaison Division 
11 Feb 48 

MEMO FOR RECORD: 

Congressmi in Compline of Kansas phoned at 1245 hrs this 
date to inquire as to reason why a constituent, Meriwether 
Jukes, was refused recall to active duty. I proposed to handle 
it in routine fashion, but when Compline said if he didn’t get 
action before 1600 hrs he would investigate certain people, | 
phoned TAG to check. TAG (Capt. Varicose) said no funds 
unless deficiency appropri ation is passed. | gave this info to 
Compline at 1410 hrs and he stated substantially as follows, 
“OK, if you need a deficiency appropriation, I'll get you a 
deficiency appropriation. But | want that boy in the army or 
else.” 

Cinitials illegible 


Legislative & Liaison Division 


MEMO TO THE ARMY COMPTROLLER: | 12 Feb 48 
For very cogent reasons best left off paper, a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $4,231 is required. This appropriation will take 
care of the pay & allowances of one married first lieutenant, 
over 6 years service, for the forthcoming year. This amount 
should be carried over to the next regular appropriation. 
Cinitials illegible) 


Legislative & Liaison Division 


DISPOSITION FORM TO THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
FROM LEGISLATIVE & LIAISON DIVISION 

Request you notify Ist Lt Meriwether Jukes, V.C.-Res, now 
at Cantharides, Kansas, to hold himself in readiness for recall 
to active duty as soon as a deficiency appropriation makes it 
possible from a budgetary standpoint to assimilate him into 
the Army. 


Cantharides, Kansas, 
February 17, 1948. 
Captain Veronica Varicose, 
Cor respondence Section, 
Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Captain Varicose: 

Thanks for your recent letter telling me to hold myself in 
readiness. You people seem to be changing your tune, and it 
looks like nothing can stand in the way of me getting back 
into a brown suit. Anyway, it’s better than state unemploy- 
ment compensation—which is due to run out at the end of 
March. 

I'm trusting to luck that there won't be another foul-up like 
many I've experienced in the service. Like the time the C. O. 


confused Veterinary and veteran and made me G.I. Bill of 
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Rights Counsellor at the separation center. Like the tir 


he 
classification officer made a newspaper pal of mine mea. nd 
dairy inspector and assigned me to the P.R.O. 
Sincerely & cordially, 
MERIWETHER Ju 


PERSONAL MEMO TO E.X.B. 17 Feb 
Sorry I can’t get to your house tonight for bridge, | 
I'm on the rockpile working up a very hush-hush defici ic, 
appropriation. For God's sake don’t tell any of those car: on 
crows from the overseas command liaison offices and tech <r, 
ices that always play | ‘dge with us. 
Cinitial illegible) 
Legislative & Liaison Divis 


P \WIOGRAM FROM COMMANDING GENERAL |ip 
RU COMMAND TO DEPARTMENT OF ARMY HAV} 
HEARD ABOUT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION Up 
COMING PD SUGGEST STRONGLY YOU INCLUDE 
TWO MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND FoR 
CONSTRUCTION SKI SLIDES CMA SKI LIFTS C\A 
CHALETS CMA ACCESS RAILWAY FROM JIBRU TO 
PROTEAN MOUNTAIN REST AREA PD THIS ESSEN 
TIAL IF MILITARY OPERATIONS HERE ARE TO 
CONTINUE AT PRESENT HIGH LEVEL OF EFFI 
CIENCY PD TWO COLONELS CMA FIVE MAJORS 
CMA SEVENTEEN COMPANY GRADE OFFICERS 
AND TWO HUNDRED FIVE ENLISTED MEN 
NEEDED TO OPERATE THESE NEW ACTIVITIES 
END 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
TO: The Army Comptroller. 

In the deficiency bill you and LLD are preparing, I suggest 
you include one small item which will eliminate many com- 
plaints received world-wide. The overseas commands are full 
of dissatished men who have not seen a pinball machine in 
months or in some cases years. Fifteen thousand of these ma 
chines should suffice at total outlay of approximately three 
million dollars. In this connection you had better authorize a 
maintenance unit containing approximately two colonels, five 
majors, seventeen company grade officers and two hundred 
and five enlisted men. Total cost, including pay, probably 
won't exceed $4,500,000 this year. 

Cinitials illegible) 
Office of ‘rhe Inspector General. 


OFFICE OF THE ARMY COMPTROLLER 
Inter-Office Memo 
18 Feb 48 
MEMO TO APPROPRIATIONS SECTION: 

The following calls have been received today, all of them 
urging the inclusion of funds for their respective projects in 
the appropriation bill you are writing. 

Chaplains request funds for stockage of five-year supply of 

“red-letter” (annotated) Bibles for issue on basis of one per 
EM at estimated cost of $3,900,000, also purchase of 300 
electric organs, 300 flatbed trucks, 300 portable electric gen- 
erators for field revival services at cost of $1,200,000. 

ULS. Forces Erewhon, in a radiogram, asks authority to pur 
chase locally panama hats for all personnel. $1,000,000 esti 
mated cost. 

Ordnance asks authority to expend $13,000,000 for destruc 
tion of 76-mm. gun ammunition = $47,000,000 to procure 
replacement shells for 76-mm. 

Request from Transportation ae for $2,000,000 to con 
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[-1 type troopships to C-3 cargo ships and $2,000,000 
ert 3 C-3 cargo ships to T-] troopships. 
y Field Forces Board No. 96: $12,000,000 for develop 
ind testing of new tank which they believe absolutely 
erable to any gun now in being or planned. 
vy Field Forces Board No. 98: $11,500,000 for develop 
nd testing of new gun believed to be able to knock out 
1k now in being or planned. 

Cinitials illegible) 
Army Comptroller's Office. 


US. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington 25, D.C. 
February 19, 1948. 


lukes, Esq., 

| r. “The Cantharides Bee,” 
Cantharides, Kansas. 

| eal Joad: 


Young Meriwether gave me your message of solicitude in 
his letter of the 9th. Since then I've been too busy rushing the 
deficiency bill through to get a chance to write. 

You know, one hand washes the other up here on the Hill 
and I think I can line up support for the thing, which after all 
won't amount to a hoot in a holler. What does a lieutenant 
make, anyway, about 4,000 dollars a year? But | am a little bit 
scared the press may jump it unless I get some newspaper 
support. How about knocking off an odisorial about how the 
\rmy needs more dough and more men and sending me a 
tearsheet? I'll extend my remarks and print it in the Record. 

Fraternally yours, 
Vesper Nones Comping, M.C. 


February 26, 1948. 
Dear Vesper: 

You'll find a tearsheet of the editurial entitled “Penny Wise, 
Pound Foolish” enclosed. You are doing a great work for us 
Jayhawkers back there in Washington. If you can put this 
across we will know you are the kind of man we want to send 
back in November. If not, well, the machine has to back a 
winner, you know. 

Yours in the Rotarian spirit, 
Joan. 


March 1, 1948. 
MEMO FROM THE DESK OF VESPER NONES COM 
PLINE, M.C. 
To: The Army. 
| have tendered my good offices to assist you in the intro- 
duction and passage of the deficiency appropriation act which 
you apparently require so urgently. There seems to be some 
delay in the forwarding of this legislation. Unless it reaches 
my office shortly I shall be forced to assume that there is some 
inefhciency in your organization. My experience has shown 
me that where there is inefhciency there is usually also 
chicanery. As you know, chicanery in the Armed Services | 
investigate. 
| strongly suggest the Army get on the ball. 
V.N.C. 


2 March 1948. 
MEMO TO Congressman Compline: 

The Army will forward the deficiency bill as soon as all 
kinks have been ironed out. It is felt in some ultra-cautious 
quarters here that the size of the bill, considering its basic 
purpose, may be just a trifle out of line. Rather than put the 
onus On you, causing you to ask for an unrealistic amount, 
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careful study is being given the matter so that the bill will be 
of correct proportion. ‘ 
Cinitials illegible 
Legislative & Liaison Division 
4 Mar 48 
MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD: 

Following isa transcript of a recording made of a telephone 
call from Congressman Compline of Kansas at 1105 hours 
this date: 

“I got your note about the bill and I want to tell you | don't 
give a damn how big it is or how many kinks it has in it. I'll 
take the responsibility for that bill and if it isn’t over here in a 
week I'm going to move in on you people—but hard.” 

(initials illegible 
Legislative & Liaison Division 


RADIOGRAM TO JIBRU, EREWHON AND ANTARC 
PIC COMMANDS FROM DEPARTMENT OF ARMY) 
5 MAR 48 YOUR PROJECTS APPROVED FOR INCLU 
SION IN DEFICIENCY BILL PD HOW ARE YOUR 
BILLIARD TABLES HOLDING OUT QUESTION 
MARK ANYTHING ELSE QUESTION MARK END 


RADIOGRAM FROM COMMANDING GENERAL JIB 
RU COMMAND TO DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 6 MAR 
48 UP THAT TWO MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOU 
SAND TO FIVE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOU 
SAND PD ORIGINAL SKI AREA ESTIMATES TOO 
LOW PD PRESENT POOL TABLES ARE OKAY BUT 
COULD USE MORE PROVIDING YOU INCREASI 
AUTHORIZED STRENGTH THIS COMMAND PD 
IN THIS EVENT REQUIRE TWO COLONELS CMA 
FIVE MAJORS CMA SEVENTEEN COMPANY GRADI 
OFFICERS AND TWO HUNDRED FIVE ENLISTED 
MEN TO OPERATE AND MAINTAIN POOL TABLES 
FOR ADDITIONAL MANPOWER END 


RADIOGRAM FROM ANTARCTIC COMMAND TO 
DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 6 MAR 48 CANT USE POOL 
TABLES WE HAVE NOW SEMICOLON TOO COLD 
HERE EVEN INDOORS PD URGENTLY REQUEST 
AND REQUIRE SUFFICIENT SNOW REMOVAL MA 
CHINERY TO CLEAR GROUND FOR EXPERIMEN 
TAL BANANA PLANTATION PD PLANTATION 
SHOULD BE AUTHORIZED IN BILL AT COST OI 
SEVEN MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS PD ALSO URGENTLY REQUEST ADDI 
TIONAL TWO COLONELS CMA FIVE MAJORS CMA 
SEVENTEEN COMPANY GRADE OFFICERS AND 
TWO HUNDRED FIVE ENLISTED MEN TO OPER 
ATE BANANA PLANTATION END 


RADIOGRAM FROM COMMANDING GENERAL ERI 

WHON COMMAND TO DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 6 
MAR 48 WE ALL SET HERE EXCEPT WAY UNDER 
STRENGTH PD CANT USE ANYTHING ELSE IN 
EQUIPMENT LINE BUT ARE HURTING FOR MAN 
POWER PD RUSH TWO COLONELS CMA FIVE MA 
JORS CMA SEVENTEEN COMPANY GRADE OFFI 
CERS AND TWO HUNDRED FIVE ENLISTED MEN 
END 


Wasuincton, Mar. 12—CAP)—Congressman ( ompline of 
Kansas today introduced in the House a bill calling for a de 
ficiency appropriation of $890,000,000 for the Army for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. . 
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High points in the bill, Compline said, are funds for ex- 
perimental operations and wildlife relief in the Antarctic, 
extensive essential construct'cn in the Jibru Command, new 
procurement of ammunition, vitally needed conversion of 
troop and cargo vessels, special headgear for troops in the 
tropics, extensive procurement for the spiritual well-being of 
enlisted men and development of new weapons and combat 
vehicles. 

“Careful scrutiny has convinced me that the Army has 
pared its estimates to the bone,” Compline said. “I am pre- 
pared to fight the anti-security elements of this august body 
to the last ditch for passage of this urgently needed legislation.” 


FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
March 15, 1948. 

MR. COMPLINE. Gentlemen, | have permission of the 
chair to speak for one minute on behalf of a forward-looking, 
progressive and realistic bill to insure the continued defense 
of the United States. This bill is a deficiency appropriation. 
Ordinarily, | oppose overspending in the Armed Forces, or 
for that matter in any branch of the government. On this 
feeling I stand today. But, gentlemen, | wish to call to your 
attention the fact that the wise administration of the defense 
forces of the United States is a cherished tradition in the 
Pentagon. Down the years the Army has always made-do 
with what it had. From the rockbound coast of Maine to the 
sun-kissed shores of California Cand in my own fertile and 
historic state of Kansas) the men in khaki—our brave boys, 
| might say, whom many of us here count among our kinfolk 
and all of us count among our friends—have always been alert, 
prepared and ready. It is this alertness which we will recog- 
nize today in the passage of this deficiency appropriation bill. 
My learned friend from Pennsylvania observes that $890,- 
000,000 is not a niggardly sum. But, gentlemen, I put it to 
you: this $890,000,000 will help to save the land. Is not our 
great republic worth $890,000,000? A vote for this bill is a 
vote for liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Congressional Record. 


FROM THE APPENDIX OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 
March 15, 1948 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of 


Hon. Vesper Nones ComMptine OF Kansas 


PENNY WISE, POUND FOOLISH 
From The Cantharides (Kans.) BEE 

Putnam had to tell his men not to fire until they saw the 
whites of the redcoats’ eyes. He had to conserve his pitiful 
hoard of supplies. 

On the western front in 1944, Patton had to ration gasoline 
and shells. He had to conserve his pitiful hoard of supplies. 

That, my friends and readers, is a century and half of 
progress. 

Will we never learn? IS IT THE AMERICAN WAY OF 
LIFE TO SUPPORT ITS DEFENSE FORCES ON THE 
BARE EDGE OF STARVATION, OF BEGGARY? The 
Army gets money from Congress for a year. Six months later 
it has to ask for money. Why? Does the Army spend its 
money foolishly? IT DOES NOT. 

Must our forces play forever the role of the neglected, 
enslaved wife to the brutal, pinch-penny husband that is the 
CONGRESS? If the Army needs more money, there is only 
one answer: GIVE IT MORE. 
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Let us all—Kansans, Californians, Virginians, Michi ders 
—judge the patriotism of our elected representatives ir |irec; 
ratio to the amount of work they do in support of our | :med 
Forces. And let us of Cantharides and Libido County han} 
our stars that we have in Congress the man, in Vesper ‘one; 
Compline, who will roll up his sleeves, spit on his hand. kee 
an eye to the future, an ear to the ground, his nose |) the 
grindstone and his shoulder to the wheel, who wil! work 


—WORK-—W O R K for the safety of the nation. 


Wasuincton, Mar. 18—CAP)—The House today passed 
and sent to the Senate a deficiency appropriation bill granting 
the Army $890,000,000 for emergency expenditures. The 
vote was 265-106. 

Transcript From Broapcast oF Drew Pearson, Sunpay. 
Marcu 21, 1948 

My fifth prediction. The spendthrift House of Representa. 
tives has rubber-stamped the Army’s wasteful nine hundred 
milion dollar appropriation bill and has sent it to the Senate. 
The Army’s cynical legislative draftsmen are laughing up 
their sleeves at this one, because they know—as | know-—that 
the real expenditures for which this bill was originally drafted 
amount to only six hundred and fifty-four million dollars. 
(The Army isn’t even up ‘o my average—eighty-one per cent 
accurate.) Therefore, I predict, thet this week the cautious 
Senate will pare the bill to the bone and beyond and—wil] 
—appropriate—only SIX HUNDRED AND TWO MIL. 
LION DOLLARS. 


Wasnuincton, Mar 24—C UP)—The Senate today passed the 
Army’s $890,000,000 deficiency appropriation bill by a vote ot 
85-6 and forwarded it to the White House for signature. 


Heaptine From Tue Cantuaripes (Kansas) BEE, 
Marcu 25, 1948. 
COMPLINE SAVES NATION AGAIN; 
$890,000,000 BILL IS PASSED 


THE CANTHARIDES BEE 
Libido County's Leading Weekly 
Cantharides, Kans. 


March 26, 1948. 
Dear Vesper: 

We're with you all the way. I told young Meriwether to 
put in his application for active duty again. Hope he is sta- 
tioned in Washington so he can visit the hero of Libido County 
and so you can see the real object of all your fine work. 

Yours in the Rotarian spirit, 
Joan. 


Cantharides, Kansas, 
March 27, 1948. 
Captain Veronica Varicose, WAC, 
Correspondence Section, A.G.O. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Captain: 

Nearly four months ago I submitted my application for 
extended active duty. You said then you had no money. | 
think if you count your cash now you'll find enough to take 
me on the payroll. 

Without further red tape, please consider this to be a new 
application for the same old duty. 

Gratefully, 
MERIWETHER JUKES, 
Ist Lt., V.C.-Res. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
The Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


13 April 1948. 
\ leriwether Jukes, 
( arides, Kansas. 
De - Mr. Jukes: 
ir letter of 27 March has been received. 
ou wish to apply for active duty, it will be necessary for 
you to do so through the proper channels, viz: the Senior 
Ins.ructor, O.R.C., in your state. 
Sincerely, 
VERONICA VARICOSE, 
Captain, WAC, 


Correspondence Section. 


Cantharides, Kansas, 
16 April 1948 
SUBJECT: Extended Active Duty. 
rO: The Senior Instructor, Organized Reserves, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

|. Request extended active duty for a period of three (3. 
years. 

2. Reason for request: the poultry hatchery in which I have 
worked as a chick-sexer since my demobilization has closed 
dow n. 

3. Date available for active duty: immediately. 

MERIWETHER JUKEs, 
Ist Lt., Veterinary Corps Reserve. 


Ist Ind. 
SENIOR INSTRUCTOR, ORC, STATE OF KANSAS, 
Topeka, Kansas, 22 April 1948. 
lO: Commanding General, Fifth Army, Chicago, Illinois. 
Attention is invited to basic communication. 
L. L. AMPERSAND, 
Colonel, Cavalry, 
Senior Instructor. 


2nd Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS FIFTH ARMY, Chicago, Illinois, 3 May 
1948. 
lO: THE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 
Attention is invited to basic communication. 
For the Commanding General: 
Avice CHALMERS, 
Major, WAC, 
Actg Asst Adj General 


3rd Ind. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 18 May 1948. 
TO: Ist Lt Meriwether Jukes, VC-Res (thru channels). 

|. Your application for extended active duty, contained in 
basic communication, is disapproved. 

2. Strength ceilings and budgetary limitations make it im- 
possible at this time to accept for EAD any officers of your 
grade and service. In event a deficiency appropriation makes 
further expansion possible, it is suggested you resubmit your 
application, at which time it will be reconsidered. 

By Order of the Secretary of the Army: 
VERONICA VARICOSE, 
Captain, WAC, 
Correspondence Section. 








Blue Alert 


By RIPOSTE 


It happened more than a year before Pearl Harbor. | 
was a captain on the staff of an infantry regiment at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. On this day our regiment 
was having a sort of tea dance at the officers’ club. You 
know-—with receiving line and music and refreshments. 
Very nice. 

The party was one of those 5-8 p.m. affairs but, being 
a bachelor, I decided to stay on to make the most of an 
evening begun so pleasantly. Thus, dressed in my full 
blue uniform, I was still in the club when two things 
happened: The club announced that it was closing for 
the night and I heard the retreat gun fired five times 
—which was the signal for a General Alarm. 

Knowing this, I passed the word along—and was told 
it was “just another alert.” But since alerts were sup 
posed to come by phone, | decided to report at once to 
my regiment, which was only a couple of hundred yards 
away. 

Of course, being ih blue uniform posed a problem, 
but I decided that if “this was it” I had better not waste 
time trying to get properly dressed for the occasion. So 
I arrived at Regimental Headquarters and found it dark 
and empty. 

So I called the guardhouse and ordered the sergeant 
of the guard to send runners around the quadrangle to 
turn out all companies, and told the sergeant to get on 
the phone and call all officers of the regiment. Then | 
called the Regimental Commander, told him the general 
alarm had been fired, that I had the regiment turning 
out—and assured him that the situation was well in hand. 

That accomplished, I went to my office where I kept 
a campaign hat and one of those old double-strap field 
tvpe Sam Browne belts hanging on hooks behind the 
door. 

So I donned the campaign hat, and put the double 
Sam Browne on over my blue uniform. Then I got my 
pistol out of the safe, attached its holster to the Sam 
Browne—and found I had no ammunition. 

However, the headquarters company supply room was 
just downstairs, so | went down there and asked for 
three clips of pistol. ammunition. The supply sergeant 
took a look at my blue uniform, campaign hat, double 
Sam Browne—and said he didn’t have any ammunition. 
We had a few words. I got kind of emphatic, and ended 
up with the ammunition. One clip went into my pistol, 
and the other two into the pockets of my belt. 

Back in my office—loaded, aud ready for bear—I sat 
down, stuck my feet on the desk, tilted my hat at a 
belligerent angle, and nonchalantly lit a cigar. A few 
minutes later the Adjutant came striding into head 
quarters, looked in my office, and said: “Well, General 
Grant, where did you come from?” 

It soon developed that the general alarm had been 
fired by mistake, and so everybody kept on “alerting.” 
Pretty soon the Regimental Commander arrived and was 
briefed on the situation. One of his first actions was to 
quietly tell me that he thought I could spare the time to 
go home and change uniforms. 

Well, they called me General Grant for quite a while, 
but since December 7, 1941, I haven’t been quite so 
apologetic about jumping the gun.on the war. 

t 
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Britain’s Finest Hour 





A Review by Lieutenant Colonel H. A. DeWeerd 


[HOSE WHO WILL READ THIS CLASSIC 
war memoir have a rare emotional and 
literary experience in store for them. 
Chis volume covers eight months of “the 
tremendous year 1940,” from May 10 
when Hitler struck in the West to Gen 
eral Wavell’s victory over the Italians in 
North Africa December. 


Churchill's words 


It was in 
“the most splendid 
and deadly year” in the long history of 
Britain. During these terrible months 
every ally Britain had was conquered. 
The British Expeditionary Force was 
driven from the beaches of Dunkirk. 
Italy came into the war to plunder the 
French and British empires. Europe 
from North Cape to the Pyrenees lay 
under the Nazi yoke. Against the trium 
phant military might of the Axis, Britain 
stood alone and at bay. All the heavy 
equipment of the British Expeditionary 
Force had been left at Dunkirk. In the 
United Kingdom there were about 500 
held guns of all types and barely 100 
medium or heavy tanks. In these hours 
of mortal peril Churchill became the em 
bodiment of resistance to the Axis. Never 
did his oratory reach greater heights of 
effectiveness. As long as the English 
language is used men will recall the 
beauty and challenge of his words. These 
pages make it clear, however, that it was 
not a case of Churchill keeping the Brit- 
ish people in the war; they also kept him 
in! 

In the first part of this volume we are 
given a picture of the defeat of France as 
it appeared to the British high command 
and cabinet. Though he took over the 
direction of the British war effort on the 
day that Hitler struck in the West, 
Churchill was not able to shape the 
events which led to France’s downfall. 
He had served up to this time as First 
Lord of the Admiralty and was not fully 
conversant with General Gamelin’s ill- 
starred “Plan D” which called for a 
speedy advance by an Allied striking 
force, outside the Maginot Line and the 
British-built defenses on the French- 
Belgian border, deep into Belgium and 
Holland. In retrospect he finds many 
faults with the essential features of “Plan 
D.” ‘Too many French troops were de- 
ployed in the south, which was not a 


*The Second World War: Their Finest Hour. 
By Winston S. Churchill. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 751 Pages; Index; $6.00. 
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The second volume of Winston Churchill’s memoirs of World W ar | 


is an absolute “must’’ for the military reader. It covers the tremendous 


events of the momentous eight months between May and December, 


1940. 


vital area. When the breakthrough oc- 
curred at Sedan on May 14, General 
Gamelin had no mass of maneuver to 
throw into the breach. There had been 
no effective planning with the Belgians 
or Dutch, who felt that the strictest ob- 
servance of neutrality would shield them 
from the wrath of Hitler. There were no 
real preparations made to counter the 
tank-dive bomber attacks which had over- 
run Poland in a matter of weeks. Church- 
ill admits that he did not fully appreciate 
the revclution in warfare which the Pol- 
ish campaign foreshadowed and that he 
thought it still possible to restore a break- 
through in the manner of 1918. 
Churchill feels that despite the small 
number of divisions the British could 
contribute, the British government 
should have demanded alterations in 
“Plan D.” He thought that the necessity 
of having a strategic reserve of some kind 
had been demonstrated in al! the wars of 
history—a lesson he never forgot in the 
days that followed. After Dunkirk 
Churchill insisted that however scanty 
their forces might be, the British must 
always keep back a mass of maneuver to 
strike at the invader after he had revealed 
his intentions. He took some comfort in 
the fact that during the last phases of 
World War II, Hitler made this mistake 


over and over again. 
Anglo-French Concepts 


On Churchill’s first visit to France in 
1940, the essential difference between 
the French and British concept of the 
nature of the war developed. Reynaud 
and Gamelin looked upon the war as 
something to be won or lost in a land 
campaign in France. Churchill knew 
that Germany could not win the war 
without defeating Britain and that to do 
this Hitler would have to gain control of 
the air and sea around the British Isles. 
When Gamelin urged him to throw 
every British fighter plane into the Battle 
of France, Churchill refused to do so. 
He and the British Chiefs of Staff had 
decided that they would not commit their 


last reserve of 25 squadrons of fighter 
planes except for the defense of the home 
islands. Dunkirk was the only excep 
tion. The existence of this reserve proved 
to be decisive in the Battle of Britain. 
Students of military history will be 
interested in Churchill’s explanation as 
to why the German panzer units outside 
Dunkirk were not thrown against the 
relatively helpless British army during 
the withdrawal. In their postwar state 
ments German generals such as Halder 
and Blumentritt blamed Hitler for hay 
ing held back German armor from at- 
iacking the perimeter. On the evidence 
of a diary of Rundstedt’s headquarters, 
Churchill shows that it was not Hitler 
but Rundstedt who was responsible for 
failing to commit German armor. In 
analyzing Hitler's decision to strike at 
the Somme-Aisne line immediately afte: 
Dunkirk (the attack began on June 5), 
Churchill speculates on the advantages 
Hitler might have gained by delaying 
this attack. He believes if Hitler had 
delayed the attack for a matter of two or 
three weeks, the French would have put 
tremendous pressure on the British to 
send their last plane and man to France. 
These requests would have put the Brit 
ish Chiefs of Staff on the rack. If they 
sent their forces to France, they might 
have lost their only hope of defeating an 
invasion of Britain. If they did not send 
their forces to France, the French leaders 
would have been in a position to accuse 
Britain of withholding forces for selfish 
purposes. The quick collapse of France 


made it unnecessary to face this dilemma. 


Optimism in the Dark Times 


Churchill's optimism about Britain’s 
chances in the dark days after Dunkirk 
may come as a surprise to many Amen: 


“can readers. He understood the nature 


of sea power and knew that the Germans 
did not possess enough naval streng re to 

rotect a large-scale invasion. We have 
ae led by other writers to believe that 
there was only one fully equippe: and 
trained division in ae Be Dun- 
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it now appears that there were 

more divisions in different states 

diness for action. They lacked 

weapons and tanks but would 

een thrown into action if Hitler 

dered “Operation Sea Lion.” The 

need immediately after Dunkirk 

r a mass of infantry weapons to 

he Home Guard. Here Churchill 

: glowing tribute to the vision and 

ve of General Marshall who ap- 

d the transfer of our reserve of 

d War I weapons (500,000 rifles, 

field guns, and 80,000 machine 

to Britain. This enabled the Home 

iard to be equipped with weapons of 

kind, even though they were obso- 

lescent. Churchill described this as “the 

nerican act of faith.” He had small 

patience with British staff officers who, 

striving for perfection, scoffed at these 

weapons for lacking modern refinements 

and in the case of the field guns—mo- 

bility). He knew that never in the his- 

tory of war had a hard-pressed belligerent 

received at one time so massive a supply 

of arms, obsolescent though they were. 

He did not relate a fine story, probably 

apocryphal, that one British othcer on 

seeing this mass of old weapons, mur- 

mured: “Thank God, they had no bows 
and arrows!” 

Because he knew that the Germans 
did not have enough naval strength to 
cover an invasion Churchill never seri- 
ously believed that the enemy would risk 
such a hazardous operation. After study- 
ing the captured naval documents of the 
Germans, he found that many German 
ofhcers shared his views. If they had 
been able to reach the same community 
of views on other subjects, Churchill 
laments, the war might have been 
avoided. Since the Germans lacked naval 
strength, Churchill was certain that they 
would be forced to make an air attack on 
the British Isles. Though this would 
bring great suffering on the British peo- 
ple, Churchill felt confident that the 
RAF, operating from its own bases, 
would break the Luftwaffe. The defeat 
of German air power was a precondition 
to the final stage of the war—an invasion 
of Europe. As he put it, “the Navy could 


lose the war but only the RAF could 
win it.” 


Goering’s Mistakes 
We are given some interesting new in- 
7 on the Battle of Britain, the 
frst real defeat suffered by Hitler. We 
re shown that Goering’s concept of an 
al abode air war gradually took preced- 
ence over the plan for invading Britain. 
ering did not care for what the Ger- 
‘an army and navy wanted done; he 
was confident that the Luftwaffe alone 
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could bring Britain to terms. As German 
losses mounted, Goering changed his 
plan of attack at different stages—a fact 
that greatly assisted the RAF. Just when 
the Fighter Command was stretched to 
the breaking point trying to defend its 
airfields, the Luftwaffe shifted its attack 
to the city of London. The great sprawl- 
ing city took heavy losses and damage, 
but the RAF was able to reestablish its 
bases. Churchill admits that the British 
figures on German plane losses released 
in 1940 were too high. Using German 
documents he shows that the 2,698 Ger- 
man planes claimed by the RAF in the 
period July 10-October 31, 1940, should 
have been 1,733. Instead of destroying 
three German planes to every British 
plane lost, the rate was two to one. That 
was enough. 

It was in their resistance to the Ger 
man air attacks and in their determina 
tion to defend every inch of their island, 
that the British people reached their 
finest hour. No war leader ever had a 
more cooperative or ardent population. 
There was no fifth column in Britain. As 
the air war went against the Germans 
and the island became a fortress, Church 
ill was able to concentrate on ways and 
means of hurting the enemy. He pre 
pared a warm reception for the Italian 
army when it invaded Egypt. He kept 
a force of 5000 men and transports ready 
to seize the Canary Islands the moment 
Spain should enter the war or permit the 
Germans to attack Gibraltar. All doubt 
as to Britain’s intention to fight the war 
to a conclusion was removed when 
Churchill ordered the British fleet to at 
tack elements of the French fleet at 
Oran. 

Churchill's Methods 

These pages give us an interesting in 
sight into Churchill's methods of war 
administration. His methods differed 
radically from those of Hitler. The 
Fiihrer conducted the war by means of 
long (and tiresome) speeches to his com 
manders and staff officers. Churchill put 
everything in writing. Every day he dic- 
tated directives and memoranda which 
General Ismay brought to the attention 
of the Chiefs of Staff. He had a small 
war cabinet responsible for policy de- 
cisions. The Chiefs of Staff worked out 
the operational details. The hundreds of 
minutes and reports dictated by Church 
ill in the course of the war stand as a 
monument to his energy and show that 
his mind ranged the whole field of war 
from weapons and tactics to grand strat- 


egy. He constantly pushed the develop 


ment of new weapons and prodded lag- 
ging departments. Yet with all his power 
there were limits to Churchill’s ability to 


get things done. Though he wanted to 
send transports carrying tanks to Egypt 
through the Mediterranean, he could 
not get the Admiralty to accept the risk. 
Though he ordered Suda Bay harbor on 
Crete fortified after its occupation, he 
admits that this was not done. He could 
not shake loose British troops who were 
wasting their time in Kenya and Pales 
tine. Nor could he reduce the fat over 
head of noncombat units that the British 
army seemed to build up in all theaters. 

Churchill’s deepest scorn is reserved 
for Mussolini who brought Italy into the 
war against Britain in the face of a grim 
warning issued in advance. Mussolini 
failed to see the immense gains open to 
Italy by remaining neutral. After Hitler 
failed to reduce the British Isles and 
turned against Russia, Italy would have 
been able to sell her neutr: lity to both 
sides at a high price. Instead of this, the 
Duce plunged the tired and unready 
Italian people into war. This brought 
about a great extension of Britain's naval 
responsibilities. Malta was almost com 
pletely undefended. He could not under 
stand why the Italians did not attack it 
but ventured rashly into Greece and 
Egypt. He was amazed at the manner of 
Graziani’s advance into Egypt, leaving 
his advance force at Sidi Barrani vulner 
able to attack on the flanks and rear 
British strategy called for nothing more 
than a defensive at Mersa Matruh, and 
Churchill was delighted when, late in 
the year, Eden came back from the Mid 
dle East bringing Wavell’s secret plans 
for an offensive against Sidi Barrani. 
When he heard this for the first time, 
Churchill said he purred “like six cats.” 
He took immense satisfaction out of the 
Italian disaster which followed. Immedi 
ately after this he addressed his famous 
message to the Italian people saying: 
“One man, and one man alone is respon 
sible for Italy's woes.” Certainly in the 


battle of words which accompanied the 
struggle in 1940, Churchill had great 
advantages over both Hitler and Musso 
lini. 


Churchill, Stalin, Roosevelt 


We get in this volume an introductory 
glimpse into the relationship of Church 
ill to Stalin and Roosevelt—a relation 
ship sure to bulk large in later volumes. 
In these days Stalin was a henchman of 
Hitler who profited by the acquisition of 
parts of Poland and Finland, and the 
occupation of Estonia, Latvia and Bessa 
rabia. After the conquest of France, 
Churchill sent Stalin a message analyz 
ing the dangers to both Britain and Rus 
sia from a German domination of the 
continent of Europe. Stalin did not 
reply. This “calloused, crafty and ill 
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informed man,” as Churchill described 
him, congratulated the German Wehr- 
macht on its triumphs over Norway, 
Holland, Belgium and France. Just a 
year later this much-congratulated Wehr- 
macht was to tear at Stalin’s vitals and 
the Russians were to scream for a second 
front which they helped destroy in 1940. 
Churchill admits that if he had known 
of the robbers’ quarrel developing be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin over the spoils 
of the British Empire and the domina- 
tion of the Near East, a quarrel clearly 
revealed in the U.S. State Department 
publication (Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939- 
1941), he would have felt much better 
than he did in the grim year 1940. 

Churchill quotes a considerable num- 
ber of his telegrams to President Roose 
velt during this period. In all he sent 
the President some 900 messages during 
the war and received some 800 in return. 
When these documents are available to 
historians they will throw a great deal of 
light on the steps by which we were 
drawn into the war. Churchill held 
nothing back from Roosevelt and made 
it abundantly clear that the situation of 
the United States would be grim indeed 
if Germany defeated Britain and gained 
control of the Atlantic—while Japan 
threatened us in the Pacific. These tele- 
grams helped to bring about the bases 
for destroyers agreement and prepared 
the way for Lease-Lend. Part of Church- 
ill’s confidence about the final outcome of 
the war lay in his conviction that sooner 
or later the United States would be 
drawn into the war and that Hitler, 
balked in his effort to conquer Britain, 
would turn against Russia. He was right 
about both these assumptions. 


British Science 


An intriguing section of this book 1s 
called “The Wizard War” and deals 
with Churchill’s relations with the sci- 
entists of Britain working on the war 
effort. The Prime Minister could not 
understand the jargon of science, but he 
had a good friend, Professor Frederick 
Lindemann, who was not only a top- 
flight scientist but one who could put 
scientific problems into layman’s lan- 
guage. Here is another example of the 
importance of words in war. Churchill 
and Lindemann talked over promising 
scientific developments and the Prime 
Minister cut red tape and broke bottle- 
necks in production. Contrary to the 
condition in Germany, where scientific 
developments were placed under Educa- 
tion Minister Rust, who had spent sev- 
eral years of his life in an insane asylum 
—but who was a good Nazi—science in 
Britain received every support of the 
government. As a result the British re- 





mained ahead of the Germans i, 
fields of war science. 

Churchill was not a man to d ount 
obsolescent weapons or minimi — ¢h, 
value of earlier ideas. He got the pita 
tion for Mulberry, the artificial | rho, 
off Normandy, by going back to pro. 
posal he had made in 1917 for a |. 
on Borkum and Sylt. The immens. cop 
crete caissons he envisaged for this pera. 
tion became the starting point for work 
on Mulberry. It was a blessing, he be- 
lieved, that he left out a descripti m of 
this projected operation from his memoir 
of World War I (The World Crisis) fo, 
lack of space. The Germans, he points 
out, made a careful study of his books 
and might have assumed that this idea 
would come up again. 

Considerable space is given to Church 
ill’s relations with General de Gaulle and 
to the ill-fated Dakar expedition. The 
failure of this enterprise is attributed to 
a leak in information about the coming 
attack and the unexpected reinforcement 
received by the Dakar garrison in the 
arrival of French cruisers which had 
escaped from Toulon. Churchill was 
willing to risk this operation—as well as 
undertake the bombardment of the 
French squadron at Oran—because he 
felt certain that the Vichy government 
would never declare war on Britain. The 
French people, he believed, would never 
permit Vichy to take this step. Churchill 
believes that after Britain demonstrated 
its intention to fight on and the German 
Luftwaffe had not been able to defeat 
the RAF, General Franco, the Spanish 
dictator, though he flirted with the idea 
of joining the Axis, never intended to 
take Spain into¢he war. He does not at 
tribute Franco’s reluctance to enter the 
war to any concern for Britain, but 
largely to Spain’s greed for the lion's 
share of France’s colonies—a desire that 
did not sit well with Mussolini and Hit- 
ler. The entrance of Spain into the war 
would have rendered Gibraltar untenable 
as a fleet base, but Franco knew that the 
moment he entered the war, Spain would 
lose the Canary Islands. He also knew 
that his hungry people had to be fed and 
that oil and grain came mostly from 
Britain and the United States. 

The volume ends with a description 
of General Wavell’s victory over Graziani 
in Egypt and Libya. It was the result of 
Churchill's courageous decision to send 
planes and tanks to North Africa while 
the issue of the Battle of Britain was stil! 
unclear. This victory raised the hopes of 
free men everywhere and gave the first 
clear evidence of Axis weakness. The 
deadly year ended on a note of hope. 
This volume is an absolute “must” for 
every military reader. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








/ATIONAL DEFENSE 


Man and the Office 


first moves of the new Secretary of 

se were purposeful and gave evidence 

rrong-minded determination to master 

ond most difficult executive job in 

ernment. 

brought Gen. Joseph T. McNarney 

to Washington to make necessary 

cal changes in unifying the services 

n abolishing or combining some of 

hundreds of boards and agencies that 

r up the three departments. He also 

dered the immediate reassignment of 
fice space within the Pentagon. 

lhe choice of Gen. McNarney for the 
weeding and trimming job was dictated by 
the record of the General in reorganizing 
the War Department in 1942. It takes 
character, courage and single-minded per- 
severance to abolish or combine boards, 
commissions, bureaus and offices that have 
become entrenched entities through years 
f existence, even though the original pur- 
pose for which they were created has long 
since been forgotten. 

Mr. Johnson also announced the appoint- 
ment of two aides: Paul Griffith, a business- 
man and like Mr. Johnson a former national 
commander of the American Legion, and 
Col. Louis Renfrow, assistant military aide 
to President Truman. 

Help. The Commander in Chief helped 
out, too. He asked Congress to strengthen 
the hand of his Secretary of Defense by: 

1) Giving the National Military Estab- 
lishment status as a regular “executive de- 
partment of the government, to be known 
as the Department of Defense,” with the 
Secretary of Defense having the necessary 
statutory authority to run his department 
and control the separate military depart- 
ments. 

2) Giving the Secretary of Defense 





LOUIS A. JOHNSON 
His hand was strengthened 


assistance in the form of an Under Secre 
tary of Defense and three Assistant Secre 
taries. 

(3) Authorizing the permanent appoint 
ment of a chairman for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The chairman would “take preced 
ence over all other military personnel, and 
be the principal military advisor to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense, and 
to perform such other duties as they may 
prescribe.” 

Status of Secretaries. Many of Mr. 
Truman’s proposals followed the earlier 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis 
sion. However, in one respect they did not. 
The Commission had recommended that 
the secretaries of the three services be de- 
moted to Under Secretaries and that the 
Secretary of Defense be given all the statu 
tory authority now held by the three service 
secretaries. Mr. Truman did not go that 


far. He proposed merely that the three 
secretaries “administer the respective mili 
tary departments under the authority, direc 
tion and control of the Secretary of De 
fense.” The difference between the two 
proposals is not as slight as it may appear 
at first thought. 

It would seem that the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would have the author 
ity and prestige of an over-all Chief of 
Staff without the title. Certainly the word 
ing of the President’s proposal suggests that 
is the case. That the chairman is subordi 
nate to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President himself, fits into the American 
concept of civilian control and is of un 
questionable validity. 

Open or closed differences. One ot 
the questions at stake was whether any one 
of the three Departments could go over the 
head of the Secretary of Defense and ex 
press its divergent views to congressional 


committee or to the public. Some con 


gressmen say they want civilian department 


heads and military officers to speak their 
minds freely when testifying on legislation. 
Certainly it is in the interest of the Con 
gress and the people that congressmen be 
given all sides of a question on which they 
must legislate. But public wrangling all too 
often adds little to public or congressional 
understanding of the issues involved and 
is hardly conducive to teamwork. 

Strains & Stresses. The real issue was 
in the high realm of policy. On lower levels 
the job of unification went ahead as fast as 
leaders gave it the green light. But the de 
fining of the missions of the three services 

and making the definitions stick—wasn’t 
easy, as Mr. Forrestal could testify. He had 
made two attempts, at Key West and New 
port. Mr. Johnson scheduled another, the 
time depending upon General Eisenhow 
ers health. If the decision made then 
would stick through the annual spring de 
bate over appropriations, it might be pos 
sible to say that a satisfactory formula had 
been contrived. 
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Unified Public Relations 


As Secretary Forrestal said in his direc- 
tive the problem had long been under 
study. But few in Washington doubted 
that the order consolidating the public in- 
formation activities of the three Depart- 
ments in Washington was not a direct re- 
sult of the running fight between the Navy 
and Air Force for headlines. 

[he straw that broke the camel's back 
may have been the Air Force story about 
it having marked 70 targets in the Soviet 
Union for bombing. But there were other 
straws, going a long ways back. Some of 
the more recent ones: 

Ballyhoo. Ihe Air Force publicity bally- 
hoo over the nonstop round-the-world flight 
of the B-50. Washington correspondents 
were loaded into transport planes under a 
veil of secrecy and flown to Fort Worth, 
T'ex., to meet the plane when it landed. 

The Air Force's 9,600-mile flight by a 
B-36, carrying a bomb load of 10,000 
pounds for half the trip. (The Air Force 
has been engaged in a self-avowed mission 
of defending the B-36 from the attacks of 
its detractors who have called it too slow 
and a sitting duck for jet-powered fighters. ) 

Che Air Force announcement that it had 
several long-range bomber groups specially 
trained and equipped for dropping atom 
bombs. 

Drum-beating. | he Navy's drum-beat 
ing for its super-carrier and its announce- 
ment that a plane capable of carrying atom 
bombs has been launched from a carrier. 

Most of these stories, excepting the Air 
Force’s 70-target announcement, are of le- 
gitimate public interest. But the Secretary 
of Defense (and the Congressmen who 
complained) wasn't concerned with the 
legitimacy of the stories. It was the all-too- 
apparent use of publicity by the services in 
an effort to influence Congress, either 
directly or through pressure from citizens 
“sold” by the spectacular claims of the serv- 
ices’ drum-beaters. 

UMT, too? The Army has been singu- 
larly free of such goings-on, although some 
critics hotly maintain that the Army stepped 
out of bounds in its campaign for UMT. 
To an Army man that may seem incredible 
but the pilot of the round-the-world B-50 
probably wonders if he should be accused 
of fighting a publicity battle because he 
obeyed orders and successfully accomplished 
a difficult feat. The same goes for the Navy 
aviator who lifted a 37-ton load off the deck 
ot a carrier. 

Timing & Tenor. The consolidation of 
the services’ Washington publicity offices 
ought to have a desirable effect. If the new 
director, William Frye, is able to control 
the timing, tenor and direction of the pub- 
licity efforts, there may be fewer complaints 
and more real news. 

It will take Frye some time to organize 
his ofhce. The suddenness of the con- 
solidation order found the National De- 
fense Establishment without a completed 
plan or firm policies. However, the plan- 
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ning is being pushed by a committee 
headed by Brig. Gen. A. Robert Ginsburgh, 
recently transferred from the Army to the 
Air Force. It must be completed by the 
middle of May. 

It is expected that a civilian will head 
each of the several divisions of the con- 
solidated PIO: news, magazines and books, 
radio, speeches, special events, etc. Officers 
and civilian employees of the three services’ 
PIOs will serve under the division chiefs 
appointed by Frye. 

Each of the Departments will continue 
a small independent PIO in Washington. 
The only function of these offices is to con- 
trol and guide the services’ PIO activities 
in the field, none of which are directly af- 
fected by the consolidation. 


Arms for Europe 


The ratification of the Atlantic Treaty 
will commit the U.S. to a more active par- 
ticipation in the strategic decisions of the 
western European nations. As the arsenal 
of democracy the U.S. would furnish weap- 
ons and equipment, as well as military 
know-how. How much would it cost? No 
one knew. Estimates for the first year 
ranged between one and two billion dollars. 


Signs in the Wind 


As Secretary Forrestal often remarked, 
Unification was fairly successful on opera- 
tional levels. In the months since the Uni- 
fication law became a fact, many tasks of 
the three services have been unified—and 
successfully. During the past month or so 
these evidences of progress in Unification 
were revealed: 

The Army was assigned the responsibil- 
ity for the operation of common-use mili- 
tary land transportation, including high- 
way, railroad, pipeline and inland water- 
way. This completes planning for trans- 
portation unification: Air Force operates 
Military Air Transport Service and Navy 
has been given the task of operating all of 
the services’ waterborne transport. 

On July | the three services will put into 
effect a uniform labor policy, including uni- 
form clauses which will be inserted in all 
procurement contracts. 

A committee was created to coordinate 
all reports and statistics of the services in 
which two or more departments or agencies 
have a common interest. 

After three months of service the Hawai- 
ian Armed Forces Police Detachment was 
declared a success. The Detachment, which 
includes six officers and 105 enlisted men 
furnished on a pro rata basis by each serv- 
ice, is commanded by an Army lieutenant 
colonel, with a Navy lieutenant commander 
as executive officer and an Air Force cap- 
tain as Detachment Commander. 

The Secretary of Defense revealed in a 
press release that about $56,000,000 had 
been saved by the armed forces through re- 
duction of overlapping and duplicating fa- 
cilities. Some 400 projects were involved. 

Mr. Forrestal ordered an immediate study 


of the possibilities of unifying the adic.) 
departments of the services. Th |oin: 
Chiefs of Staff had recommended ch . 
step. 


Unification? 


From North Dakota came a nev pape 
story that was a good example of wy tay 
conscious citizens think unificatic. jsp’; 
working so good. ‘ 

In Bismarck (1940 population: | ° 496 
reporters discovered four separate rec -uitino 
offices with 28 recruiters covering Bismarck 
and the surrounding territory. 

The Army and Air Force had one of the 
four offices; the Navy three. The Amy, 
and Air Force had a staff of seven and the 
Navy 21, with an additional 23 men op 
duty ac Navy substations. Total pay roll, 
according to the reporters, averages $|(),833 
monthly. 

In February 39 persons were recruited 
by all the offices at a cost of about $277 
per recruit. 

The Army and Air Force also got the 
compliments of the newspapers for con 
tracting with private physicians to give 
physical examinations instead of having a 
service doctor on full-time duty. 

The Minneapolis Star thought the situa 
tion pretty horrible: “if the present admin 
istration of the armed forces expects to re 
tain the favor and support of the public, a 
drastic cleaning out of all such wasteful 
situations throughout the country must be 
begun at once,” it declared editorially. 


Weapons Evaluation Committee 


Three senior officers were named to the 
new Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
created on the recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Research and De 
velopment Board. 

The officers are Maj. Gen. James M. 
Gavin of the Army, Maj. Gen. Earl W. 
Barnes of the Air Force, and Rear Adm. 
Wiliam S. Parsons of the Navy. 

The board is responsible for the techni 
cal and operational evaluation of present or 
projected systems of attack and defense. 
They will serve under Lieut. Gen. John E. 
Hull, USA, Director of the Weapons Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group, and Dr. Philip M. 
Morse, Research Director and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Group. 


Munitions Board Reorganizes 


To achieve “a balanced civilian and mili 
tary viewpoint,” Donald F. Carpenter, 
chairman of the Munitions Board, an- 
nounced a new organization plan providing 
for parallel operations by civilians and mili 
tary leaders of the board’s principal divi 
sions. 

Lieut. Gen. Leroy Lutes, USA, as acting 
director of the staff will be in general 
charge of the Board’s operations, which are 
divided into four divisions, as follows 

Committee on Facilities and Serv- 
ices. Mr. Carpenter will be chairman of 
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\ittee with J. Clawson Roop, for- 
president of Pan-American Air- 
deputy chairman and active di- 


Committee on Industrial Programs. 
nmittee will be headed by a civil- 
' unnamed. Deputy Director is Maj. 
Ce n iney P. Spaulding, USA. 
Committee on Military Programs. 
\ai. (en. Patrick W. Timberlake, USAF, 
he director of this committee. 
Committee on Military Supply. Rear 
\dm. Francis C. Donebrik, USN, is the 
of this committee. 
Civilians are appointed to the director 
those committees having functions 
ol quire business experience and mili- 
tary men to committees which require mili- 
arv know-how. 


Report on Radiation 


[he potential danger from lingering ra- 
dioactivity following an atomic bomb burst 
was discounted by Dr. John Z. Bowers of 
the Division of Biology and Medicine of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in a pub 
1c address. 

He described the effects of the bomb 
measured after detonation high in the air, 
close to the ground and under water. 

[he explosions in Japan took place above 
the ground and there was an initial intense 
wave of radiation. Radioactive particles 
gathered into the atomic cloud and were 
dispersed by winds. 

In just above ground-level explosions, 
Dr. Bowers said, some of the radioactive 
particles were driven under the soil but 
most of them were carried aloft, as in the 
detonations high in the air. Dr. Bowers ex- 
plained that if the soil immediately below 
the burst was of high mineral content, 
radioactive elements might be formed by 
the liberated neutrons. 

The column of water thrown up by an 
nderwater explosion contains finely di- 
vided radioactive elements that would other- 
wise be harmlessly dissipated into the air. 
In such an explosion there is less danger of 
instantaneous radiation. 

Several years of experience in handling 
radioactive materials in laboratories have 
taught scientists a great deal about them, 
Dr. Bowers said. Monitoring equipment 
can detect the presence of radiation and the 
use of certain complexing agents and vig- 
orous scrubbing can frequently remove it. 

Lightweight masks prevent the inhala- 
tion of radioactive dust. Persons who may 
frequent radioactive areas should wear 
masks, gloves and tight-fitting clothing. 
They must observe careful scrubbing pro- 
cedures and avoid swallowing particles of 
radiated dust. 


Cooperation in Communications 


The annual convention of the Armed 
Forces Communication Association heard 
its president, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
tzge the active cooperation of the best 
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brains in industry and research with the 
military establishment. 

“It is our job in industry,” he told the 
500 executives of the communications and 
photographic industry, “to do all we can to 
assure that such advances as we make in the 
communications art are promptly made 
available to the appropriate military serv 
ice.” 

Wayne Coy, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, described 
the rapid developments in the means of 
communication since the war, and Leighton 
H. Peebles, assistant director of production 
for the National Security Resources Board, 
urged the standardization of parts and 
equipment as an essential preliminary to 
mobilization for emergency. 


What Price Unification? 


The Navy’s decision to join with the 
Army and Air Force and permit sailors to 
salute while uncovered inspired one relic 
of the days of iron men and iron ships to 
write a note of protest to the Army-Navy 
Air Force Register. 

The Navy’s way was historically accu 
rate, the old salt told the editor of the Reg 
ister, and conforms to the origin of the 
salute: “in the days of chivalry when, upon 
meeting, friendly knights in armor lifted 
the visor of their helmets in recognition.” 
That being so why shouldn't the Army and 
Air Force conform to the Navy's way? “I 
will admit,” he wrote, “that the Army 
might take somewhat longer to become ac 
customed to the Navy practice but the Air 
Force is still young. . .” 

To clinch his argument, the correspond 
ent told of a naval officer he had known in 
“the olden days whose very first act upon 
awakening was to put on his cap. He was 
thus ready for any contingency. This is a 
good way to learn the right way.” 


Bacteriological Warfare 


A three-year silence on biological warfare 
was broken by. Defense Secretary Forrestal 
and Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, Chief of 
the Army Chemical Corps. 

In a formal statement Mr. Forrestal de- 
plored the exaggerated and spectacular 
character of much of the writings about 
germ wartare, but admitted that it would be 
folly to underestimate the potentialities of 
biclegical warfare. 

No super-weapons. There is no bio- 
logical super-weapon, Mr. Forrestal de- 
clared. Claims that one ounce of botulinus 
toxin could kill as many as 150 million peo 
ple were discounted by Mr. Forrestal and 
General Waitt. Under ideal conditions the 
statement was true, General Waitt said. 
But he added that the bacilli were ex- 
tremely fragile and could be destroyed by 
heat, shock, and probably by extended ex- 
posure to the air. 

Mr. Forrestal spoke of the possibility of 
enemy saboteurs contaminating food and 
water supplies. He also mentioned the 


work of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the Department of Agriculture and other 
federal and state agencies in controlling 
epidemic and nonepidemic diseases of man, 
plants and animals. 

Leadership. General Waitt declared 
that the U.S. was as far advanced and prob 
ably ahead of any nation in the study of 
germ warfare. 

During World War II the U.S. created 
research groups for the extensive study of 
bacterial weapons of war. Several thou 
sand scientists were engaged in the study 
and defensive measures against bacterio 
logical attack were devised. Very little of 
the information acquired during the wat 
and postwar years has been revealed. Bene 
ficial results of the research have been an 
including the “conquest” of 
rinderpest, a usually fatal disease of cattk 
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What Is Security? 


There is little doubt that an accurate as 
sessment of our machine tool production 
has strategic significance far outweighing 
the tactical import of the design of our 
newest cruiser. Yet a foreign intelligence 
agent can get the first from a glance at the 
Wall Street Journal, while the second is top 
secret. For the price of a subscription to 
the Congressional Record even the hack 
spy can get complete details on the strength, 
composition and disposition of our armed 
forces. It will give an accurate analysis of 
our air power—how many and what type ol 
planes we are operating, building or plan 
ning to build, plus a full list of our expendi 
tures for guns, ships, radar, rockets and 
everything else. 

Under our economic and political sys 
tem of public debate we have no choice but 
to divulge this information, points out 
Lieut. Commander William D. Lanier, in 
the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, yet 
the military scream “secret” if you try to 
publish facts on a new small-arms cartridge 

This peacetime problem of security can 
only be solved, the Commander believes, 
by having each side—the civil and the mili 
tary—learn to understand the nature and 
extent of their respective responsibilities 
to the public and of their duties. It would 
help if there were one authority which clas 
sified information, possibly the Central In 
telligence Agency, working in cooperation 
with the press and the military. 

Such a system would prevent radar being 
classified top secret long after every cab 
driver in the country knew about it and any 
bright high school boy could give you a 
good idea of how it worked. It might pre 
vent the recurrence of the “Denver Inci 
dent” where an enterprising reporter threw 
a fit into the military by gathering all the 
loose talk he could about the atomic project 
near that town. He acquired information 
staggering in quantity and importance. 
This was not published, but a story on how, 
where and why it was obtained was. In 
stead of being thanked by the military, the 
paper was threatened with legal action. 
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ARMY 


Gen. Smith Commands First Army 


Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, whose 
resignation as Ambassador to Moscow was 
accepted by President Truman, was given 
command of the First Army with Head- 
quarters at Governors Island, New York. 

General Smith, who was Chief of Staff 
to General Dwight D. Eisenhower from 
September 1942 throughout the North 
African, Mediterranean and European 
Theater campaigns, was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Russia in February 1946. He suc- 
ceeds General Courtney H. Hodges, who 
retired last January 31. 





Deputy Comptroller 


Secretary of the Army Royall announced 
the establishment of a new position of Dep- 
uty Army Comptroller and the appointment 
of C. Howard Knapp of Boston as its first 
incumbent. It was another step in the pol- 
icy adopted to obtain maxirhum utilization 
of experienced civilian personnel within 
the Comptroller's Office. 

Mr. Knapp has had extensive experience 
as a cost accountant and business executive. 


Emergency Assistance Authorized 


Army commanders have been given au- 
thority to utilize the total strength of their 
commands in handling local disasters under 
a revised method worked out on the basis 
of experience gained in recent emergencies. 

Changes in Army Organization Manual, 
Circular 64 of 1948, give the Army area 
commander almost complete authority to 
call out every soldier in his area. The origi- 
nal circular gave him comparatively limited 
power to “call upon appropriate chiefs of 
technical services for such assistance as may 
be deemed necessary and practicable.” 

Now the Area Commander has power to 
act when there is an emergency so grave as 
to make it dangerous to await instructions 
from the Department of the Army. 

The Army commander may call on com- 
manders of Class II installations in his area. 
If he requests it, these special installations 
will furnish him with advance lists of units 
including special provisional units he can 
count on to aid him in disaster relief. 


GENERAL STAFF 


Educational System Reviewed 


Lieut. Gen. Manton S. Eddy, Comman- 
dant of the Command and General Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., was 
named president of a board ordered to re- 
view the Army’s educational system. 

The board was directed to determine the 
adequacy of the present system to meet edu- 
cational requirements for commissioned of- 
ficers of the Army and appropriateness of 
the scope of curricula at the various educa- 
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tional levels as they are now established. 

In its announcement the Army empha- 
sized that the war pointed up the real 
value of the Army school program in pro- 
viding for advanced study, insuring uni- 
form application of military doctrine and 
techniques, and giving commissioned ofh- 
cers the ability to think well beyond the 
limits of their peacetime jobs. 

The board will review the report of the 
War Department Board on the Educational 
System for Officers of the Army (the Gerow 
Board), and recommend necessary changes. 
It also will recommend the desired scope of 
instruction at each existing educational 
level to provide a complete, well integrated 
system, and give attention to overlaps or 
gaps in instruction now given up to the 
level of the National War College and the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

In addition to General Eddy members 
of the board are: 

Maj. Gen. Withers A. Burress, Comman- 
dant, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

Maj. Gen. William G. Livesay, Com- 
mandant, The Armored School, Fort Knox, 
Ky. 

Maj. Gen. Clift Andrus, Commandant, 
The Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Maj. Gen. Douglas L. Weart, Com- 
manding General, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Col. Henry A. Barber, Jr., Office, Chief 
of Army Field Forces, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Col. Cecil W. Nist, O&T Division, Army 
General Staff. 

Col. Edward H. McDaniel, Command 
and General Staff College, Fort Leaven- 
worth. 


Recall of Officers Halted 


The Army decided that civilian compo- 
nent officers, other than those for whom 
orders have already been issued, will no 
longer be called to duty under Section 7 
of the Selective Service Act. This section 
of the Selective Service Act provided that 
civilian component ofhcers with less than 
90 days’ active service may be called to ac- 
tive duty for 21 months. 

The decision was made in view of the 
planned reduction in the strength of the 
Army. 


Unit Administrators 


Full details for the selection and appoint- 
ment of warrant officers to serve as unit ad- 
ministrators to commanding officers of com- 
bat companies (otherwise known as the 
“Unit Administrator Career Warrant”) is 
the latest addition to a program already em- 
bracing 50 specialty career fields. An- 
nouncement of the details is in D/A Cir- 
cular 25. 

Warrant officers assigned as unit admin- 
istrators will help company commanders in 
supervising company administration, sup- 
ply, and mess activities. 

Because the unit administrator career 
warrant is designed for combat soldiers, 
eligibility for the new career field is re- 
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stricted to combat-trained men. 


D pres. 
ently holding warrants are inelig: |e “ 
ply for appointment on the pre ise a 
they are eligible in other career fic 4s, Og. 
cers competing for appointment ust haye 
at least two years’ service at regi: enta] e 
lower level with combat units. 

To be eligible for consideration :n app} 
cant must have passed his 21st bir:hday on 
date of application but not have passed his 
45th birthday prior to July 1, 1949, excepy 
for service personnel of World War || 


who may be accepted if they passed thei; 
45th birthday subsequent to December 7 
1949, | 

Al! selections will be completed by Jun, 
30, 1949. 

Those applicants favorably considered 
for appointment will be given a selection 
letter valid for 90 days after relief from 
active commissioned status. If in enlisted 
status at the time of appointment an assign. 
ment will be made immediately upon com- 
pletion of acceptance forms. 


461 Selected for Colonel 


The Army reveaied that a selection board 
had listed 461 lieutenant colonels as eligi 
ble for promotion to the permanent grade 
of colonel. 

Only those officers of the Regular Amy 
promotion list who will have served at least 
twenty-four years for promotion purposes 
by July 1, 1949, were in the zone of con 
sideraticn. Of these officers 379 were 
selected. 

The other 82 officers selected are from 
the specialized branches as follows: 74 
Medical Corps, one Dental Corps, two 
Medical Service Corps, and five Judge Ad 
vocate General’s Corps. These officers wil! 
have served at least 23 years for promotion 
purposes by July 1, 1949. 

The officers selected will be promoted as 
vacancies occur. 


Enlistment Rules Tightened 


The Army tightened up enlistment and 
re-enlistment rules, especially as they re- 
lated to men with dependents. 

Personnel in the lower three grades ac 
quiring dependents after May 1 will not be 
eligible for re-enlistment unless they reach 
the rank of corporal at the time of dis 
charge. Enlistments by civilians with de- 
pendents unless they are qualified to be 
corporals or higher also are barred. 

Also re-enlistment of one-year volunteers 
who have not reached grade five, or private 
first class by the time of their discharge 
after one"year’s service is prohibited. This 
restriction is effective May 1 regardless ot 
the marital status of the individual. 


Basic Training Lengthened 


A revised, 14-week program of basic 
training for enlisted men was put into ef 
fect, replacing the present eight-week 
course. 

The new program was adopted by six 
training divisions in the U.S. 
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new program there are courses 
intended to “imbue the soldier 
“e aditions of military service.” One 
a ourses, entitled “Achievements 
1 Tr.ditions of the Army,” provides ma- 
si :n inspirational value that will 
it de corps. 

Orher new courses are those concerned 
litary Justice” and “National De- 
cance \stablishment.” In the latter the 
\my sceks to provide a general knowledge 
f the “establishment” and its major com- 
ae 1s well as to create a realization of 
the necessity for cooperation among the 
(1S. Army, Navy and Air Force. 


SPECIAL STAFF 


‘Report to Army’ to be World-wide 


Report to the Army,” bimonthly news- 
tter, developed by the Army to announce 
ind explain policies to personnel, particu- 
wily non-Regulars, is to be released for 
vorid-wide distribution. 

Final make-up of the Army’s newsletter 

; based on suggestions and criticisms re 
-eived on the first four issues, each an ex 
serimental one, distributed only to person- 
nel of the First Army and to Army officials 
n other areas. 

\l] National Guard units will receive 15 
pies of the newsletter and each Reserve 
fhcer will get one copy, in addition to dis 

tribution to Regular Army personnel. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


What’s New in Maps? 


[he 500,000,000 maps produced by the 
\rmy Map Service during the war, and the 
millions since, are only indications of what 
AMS can do. Come another war and it 
will really get into production with some 
pretty fancy maps, according to the Mili 
tary Engineer. 

Fluorescent maps that can be read at 
night without violating concealment will be 
standard. Already there are maps that will 
survive 100 hours of sunshine, 24 hours’ 
dunking in water and 7 days of exposure to 
heat and high humidity without affecting 
fluorescence. Topographic maps will have 
included on them hydrographic data for am- 
phibious operations, so that the same map 
can be used for the approach and the 
landing. 

The new military grid is being used on 
most large- and medium-scale maps. Based 
m a transverse Mercator projection, all 
angles computed on it closely approximate 
their true values, and all length corrections 
are in the same direction. Photomapping 
has made great strides. The actual produc- 
tion of maps has been simplified by the use 
of many new plastics, new printing meth- 
ods, color processes and paper. 
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QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Gen. Feldman Nominated 


Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman was named 
to be Quartermaster General of the Army 
to succeed Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, 
whose assistant he has been since February 
1, 1946. 

General Feldman, 60, is a native of New 
York. He enlisted in the Artillery Corps in 
1907 and has been a member of the 
Quartermaster Corps since 1931. 


Plenty of Colors 


The surface has hardly been scratched 
and there is no danger of exhausting the 
possibilities of color combinations that go 
into creating military ribbons. 

A study of ribbon designs used by all 
countries of the world discloses that, dis 
regarding varying shades, 15 different colors 
have been employed. Without regard to 
mechanical divisions of color, there is a pos 
sibility of 1,307,606,368,000 combinations, 
according to the heraldic experts of the 
Department of the Army. 

The Quartermaster Corps carries on a 
continuous study of ribbon color combina 
tions employed by all nations in making 
military designs. There are approximately 
28,000 known 
medals in the world. 


WACS 
OCS Open to Civilians 


The Wacs, looking for officers, an- 
nounced that its next Officer Candidate 
Class at Camp Lee, Va., would: be thrown 
open to civilian as well as enlisted women. 

To be eligible, civilian women must be 
between 19 and 28 years of age, single, 
have two years of accredited college edu- 
cation, and pass screening tests. 

Successful graduates will be commis 
sioned in the ORC and will serve at least 
two years on active duty. Distinguished 
graduates will be considered for commis 
sions in the Regular Army. Other gradu 
ates may embark on competitive tours of 
active duty in the hope of obtaining a 
commission in the Regular Army. 


100 Jobs 


The Wacs revealed that it had been as 
signed some 100 career-type assignments in 
the peacetime Army—assignments in which 
women proved themselves successful in 
World War II. 

They include: Medical technician, X-ray 
technician, chemist, aerial photo-mapping, 
cryptographic technician, medical labora 
tory assistant, chemical laboratory assistant, 
classification specialist, cartographer, occu 
pational therapy technician, pharmacy tech 
nician, criminal investigator, and photo 
interpreter. 

Other career fields for women which also 
will open up advancement are under con- 
tinuing consideration. 


orders, decorations, and 


The career program so far evolved for 
enlisted women is the result of an intensive 
job analysis program conducted since es 
tablishment of the Women’s Army Corps 
as a component of the Regular Army. 
Women will be eligible for promotion to 
top enlisted grades and to warrant and com 
miussions. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


‘Tarheel’ Exercise at Fort Bragg 


Army and Air Force units are participat 
ing in “Exercise Tarheel,” at Fort Bragg, 
and Camp Mackall, N. C. 

Exercise Tarheel is an extensive maneu 
ver program designed to train Army units 
in troop movement and field operations 
under simulated battle conditions. Besides 
the task force of “U.S. Forces,” there is a 
large “Aggressor Force,” with tactical units 
of the Continental Air Command provid 
ing air ¢ .pport. 

National Guard and Organized Reserve 
units are being given an opportunity to pat 
ticipate to the greatest practicable extent. 

Enemy troops consist of various units 
built around the specially trained Aggres 
sor Force unit of the Ground 
School, Fort Riley, Kan. 


General 


24th Infantry Division NCO School 


A school for potential noncommissioned 
ofhcers, patterned after the Officers’ Candi 
date-School at Fort Benning and the Mili 
tary Academy at West Point was opened 
by the 24th Infantry Division. 

Enrollment is open only to privates first 
class, of demonstrated leadership potential, 
who are recommended by their unit com 
manders. A minimum AGCT score of 90, 
and excellent character ratings, are re- 
quired. The first class will be limited to 40 
men. 

The West Point training system, and the 
OCS method of rating leadership will be 
employed to develop initiative, loyalty, and 
devotion to duty in the future NCOs. Men 
failing to measure up will be dropped im 
mediately. Graduates will be given primary 
consideration for promotion as vacancies 
occur in their units. 

An around-the-clock schedule of closely 
regulated study, drill, exercise, and rest, 
slates maximum instruction for every stu 
dent during the four-week course. Subjects 
include basic and advance Infantry tech 
niques and tactics, but in every phase of 
school life leadership is stressed. 


Eucom Units Get New L-17s 


The first units of a fleet cf Army L-17s, 
4-place passenger planes arrived in 
EUCOM for use in courier and communi 
cations services, as well as for transporta 
tion requirements for field and unit com- 
manders and key staff personnel. They will 
augment the L-5s now being used for 
courier, observation and tactical duties. 
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LIGHT WEAPONS LADDER 


MOS 
6745 


Jobs 


+ 
J 

+ 

v 


Light Weapons Infantryman 


i 


Light Weapons Infantry Leader 


Nm 


= 
st 


Light Weapons Infantry Leader 


] 
= 
J 


Light Weapons Leader 


Light Weapons Infantry Crewman 


Grade 
6 


Nm 


“1 


Duties 

Ammunition bearer 

Orderly 

Assistant automatic rifleman 

Assistant mortar gunner 

Assistant rocket gunner 

Assistant recoilless rifle gunner 

Assistant light machine gunner 

Messenger 

Bugler 

Driver of tactical vehicles 

Rifleman 

Automatic rifleman 

Light mortar gunner 

Recoilless rifle gunner 

Light machine gunner 

Rocket gunner 

Assistant rifle squad leader 

Security, mortar, and recoilless 
squad leaders 

Rifle, weapons, and security 
squads leader 

Assistant rifle platoon sergeant 

Light mortar and recoilless rifle 
section leader 

Rifle, security, or weapons pla- 
toon sergeant 

Light Weapons Company first 
sergeant 








HEAVY WEAPONS LADDER 


MOS 
6812 


Jobs 


Heavy Weapons Infantry Crewman 


4812 Heavy Weapons Infantryman 


, 
3812 Heavy Weapons Infantry Leader 


2812 


tleavy Weapons Infantryman 


1812 Heavy Weapons Infantry Leader 


Grade 


Duties 


6 Ammunition bearer 


5 


Orderly 

Assistant heavy mortar gunner 

Assistant recoilless rifle gunner 

Assistant machine gunner 

Assistant rocket gunner 

Messenger 

Bugler 

Driver of tactical vehicles 

Heavy mortar ammunition cor- 
poral 

Heavy mortar gunner 

Heavy mortar instrument op- 
erator 

Rocket or recoilless rifle gunner 

81mm. mortar squad leader 

Chemical mortar squad leader 

Machine-gun squad leader 

Forward observer in Chemical 
Mortar Company 

Reconnaissance sergeant in 
Heavy Weapons or Chemi- 
cal Mortar Company 

Machine-gun section leader 

81mm. mortar section leader 

75mm. recoilless rifle section 
leader 

Platoon sergeant in Chemical 
Mortar Platoon, Machine- 
Gun Platoon, Recoilless 
Rifle Platoon, 81mm. Mor- 
tar Platoon 

First Sergeant in Heavy Mor- 
tar Company, Chemical 
Mortar Company, Heavy 
Weapons Company 
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The group of L-17s will | 


ide 
among Headquarters, EUCOM; | = 
ters, USFA; Headquarters Troo, 4; the 


U.S. Constabulary and Ist Infani:. Diy; 


sion; and other Army units. Son 


planes will be retained in a dep: — 
for emergencies or for replacer: 

The 2,500-pound aircraft have retracr. 
able landing gear and variable-pitc!) »; ypell- 
lers, and are powered by a 185-horscpower 
Continental engine. The cruising speed of 
the L-17s is 125 miles per hour, while their 


cruising range is 500 miles. 


INFANTRY 


Infantry Career Field Unveiled 
The Personnel and Administration Diy;- 


sion of the General Staff unveiled the fou; 
ladders of the long-awaited Infantry career 
field and promised to follow with descrip. 
tions of the ladders in the remaining three 
combat arms: Artillery, Armored Cavalry 
and Field Engineering. 

All will go into effect at the same time. 
The combat careers will place about one 
half of the strength of the Army under a 
career program. 

The four Infantry ladders—Light Weap- 
ons, Heavy Weapons, Operations, and 
Reconnaissance—are detailed in the tables 
on this and the opposite page. 

Implementing of the career fields re 
quire the amending of 69 different T /O&Es 
and the promotion of many men to new 
grades. All men who have a primary MOS 
that is properly convertible into a new In 
fantry MOS will be reclassified and com 
manders will reassign such men to their 
proper jobs. Men who are otherwise eligi 
ble, through meeting time-in-grade pro 
visions and having suitable efficiency report 
scores, may be given one grade promotions 
in order to adjust all grades to conform to 
the new T/O&Es. 

Men classified into the Infantry career 
field, but not assigned during the one-time 
grade adjustment period, will have a chance 
for promotion by taking competitive career 
field examinations on an Army-wide basis. 
This affects men with Infantry MOS who 
are engaged in recruiting duty, duty with 
civilian components, or other exempted 
activity. 

The new regulations will become effec 
tive at a date to be announced later. The 
regulations will also provide that in the 
future no enlisted man may be assigned to 
the Infantry career field unless he has the 
minimum physical profile established for 


that field. 
Rule on Combat Badge Pay 


Infantrymen must be assigned to Infan 
try units or branch immaterial organizations 
in order to draw combat Infantry pay 

In a letter from The Adjutant General, 
administrative and technical service chiets 
were told that personnel assigned to tech- 
nical service units are ineligible to receive 
the $10 monthly pay granted to men hold 
ing the Combat Infantryman Badge. Such 
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become eligible for the extra pay 
ransferring to Infantry units or to 
nmaterial organizations. 

irify misunderstanding, the letter 
iis rule: 

branch of an enlisted person is the 
the branch of the unit to which he 
d, provided that such unit has a 
lesignation. The branch of any 
letermined by its name and the 
:] designation of the T/O or T/D. 
inch is assigned a specific numeri- 
x for its T/Os and T/Ds. If the 
branch immaterial one, the branch 
listed person assigned to that unit 
inch for which enlisted, or to which 


red.” 


Smash and Grab 


Ihe last war offered many prime lessons 
sh and grab raiding tactics. They are 
wized neatly in a digest from the 

Royal United Service Institution Journal 
prepared by the Military Review. 

[he obvious danger to organizing special 
units like the Rangers and Commandos is 
that “Private Armies” spring up like weeds. 
Specialization is needed, certainly, but don’t 
form odd units for odd jobs, because if they 
are worth their salt they ought to be quite 
capable of carrying out any particular type 
of raid. In addition, for economy and co- 
ordinated organization, doctrine and train- 
ing, all special units should come under one 
central command. 

The various types of raids which were 
undertaken in the last war may be divided 
nto four main categories: (1) reconnais 
sance raids, such as those undertaken along 
the Normandy shore prior to D-Day. (2 
raids in direct or indirect support of large 
operations. The action of a detachment 


from No. 3 commando on the Dieppe raid 
is a good example. (3) harassing raids to 
annoy and confuse the enemy. (4) sabo- 
tage raids, like the ones against St. Nazaire 
and the heavy water factory in Norway. 

These different types of raids are inter 
estingly discussed and analyzed, and their 
purpose is pointed up clearly. 


AIRBORNE 
Airhead Logistics 


“The only limiting factor of an airborne 
operation is the number of aircraft which 
will be available for operation on D-Day,” 
Maj. Gen. Archibald V. Arnold once wrote 
in Pegasus. 

But Col. Jasper N. Bell in the Air Uni 
versity Quarterly Review takes a more pes 
simistic view, and believes that an air trans 
portable operation of only corps size in 
volves a logistical nightmare. In the first 
place a corps size airhead would require the 
area of a circle roughly fourteen miles in 
diameter. This would have to be first cap 
tured by an airborne division, and the land 
ing strips then built by advance engineer 
troops. 

An area of this size could land about 
1,680 planes in 24 hours, bringing some 
8,400 tons of supplies—providing weather, 
field conditions, aircraft maintenance and 
the enemy all cooperated. Top tonnage 
over the hump after three years of hard 
work was 5,327 tons in 1,118 trips. 

Impossible logistics? During the Nor 
mandy operation it took about 10 men to 
pass a ton of supplies through the base sec 
tion in one day. This airhead, as planned, 
resembles a base section, and to handle the 
needed supplies would require 80,400 men, 
twice the number of men in the normal 





Jobs 


Infantry Operations Assistant 


Infantry Operations Specialist 


OPERATIONS LADDER 


Grade Duties 


4 Infantry operations officer 
worker 
3-2 Assistant Operations Sergeant 
1 Operations Sergeant in Battal 
ion, regimental and division 
operations offices. 








MOS Jobs 


gence Specialist 





RECONNAISSANCE LADDER 


+761 Infantry Reconnaissance Specialist 5 Assistant scout observer 


761 Infantry Reconnaissance Specialist 3 Assistant squad leader 


‘61 Infantry Reconnaissance & Intelli- 2 Squad leader, intelligence & re 


Grade Duties 


Radiotelephone operator 
5—4 Scout observer 


Intelligence & reconnaissance 
squad leader 
Battalion intelligence section 


connaissance squad 
2—1 Intelligence sergeant in Infan- 
try intelligence office 
Platoon sergeant, intelligence 
& reconnaissance platoon 








corps itself. Do you begin to see some of 
the problems? 

The initial movement of the corps would 
involve 72,150 men, and 50,790 tons of 
men and supplies. Presuming that each 
transport could carry five tons per sortie, it 
would require 9,278 sorties for the initial 
movement (less the airborne division, 
which would probably go in by parachute 
or glider). These initial sorties would take 
5% days if the maximum air-landing ca 
pacity of the airhead could be used. 

Time versus Timing. At this point 
planners run into the time versus timing 
problem. Everything has A-1 priority. The 
airborne division presumably arrives first to 
capture the area. Then the engineers must 
arrive first to construct the landing strips 
so that troops and equipment can be air 
landed. Airdrome personnel must arrive 
first to handle trafic and keep the operation 
moving. Service personnel must arrive first 
to unload and distribute supplies. 

The big question then is: in all this lo 
gistical maze, what supplies can be counted 
on for enlarging the airhead and carrying 
on the fight? Under the most favorable cir 
cumstances, a cushion of only some 3,700 
tons a day could be expected, but given any 
adverse conditions at all this reserve will 
be expended for day-to-day uses. 

impasse? Summing up, then, “It would 
appear that an impasse has been reached 
exploitation is impossible unless the airhead 
can be expanded and expansion is impossi 
ble without exploitation. In the final analy 
sis, is the objective to be gained worth the 
effort expended? As long as there is a more 
effective way of neutralizing the enemy, ot 
of inflicting the same amount of damage on 
him, the answer is no!” 

The problem of airhead logistics is clari 
fied by Lt. Col. S. E. Carlson in the Mili 
tary Review. “In the final analysis, the 
supply in the airhead is supporting the 
operation, and is not the operation itself. 
Some of the conditions which the supply 
planner might consider to be requisites may 
be overruled by the commander on the basis 
of a calculated risk.” 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


Retirement Ruling Reversed 


The office of the Comptroller General 
changed pace and agreed that any member 
of a Reserve component with 20 years of 
satisfactory service is entitled to retirement 
benefits under Public Law 810 when he 
becomes 60 years old regardless of his status 
then. 

Previously the Comptroller General had 
ruled that if such a member was separated 
from his component before he was 60 he 
was not entitled to these benefits. This rul 
ing was based on two provisions of the law, 
which were construed as showing intent of 
Congress that Reserve personnel had to be 
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in active or inactive status to be eligible 
for retirement benefits. 

Secretary Forrestal, in a letter addressed 
to the Comptroller General, took the posi- 
tion that the provisions on which the Comp- 
troller General had based his ruling were 
purely administrative and did not apply to 
eligibility requirements. Furthermore, he 
pointed out that other provisions of the Act, 
Section 304, indicated that 
Congress did not intend to impose a re- 
quirement that its beneficiaries must be in 


part 1€ ularly 


the Reserves at the age of 60. 
In his retraction the Comptroller General 
agreed with Mr. Forrestal. 


Summer Training for 80,000 


The Army announced preliminary plans 
for the summer training of approximately 
2,500 units of the Organized Reserve Corps 
sites in the United 
States with about 80,000 individuals par 
ticipating. 


at various training 


This active duty training will be for a 
maximum period of 15 days per unit, be 
ginning in May and extending into Sep 
tember, with the largest number of units 
receiving their training in July and August. 
Some units, which can accomplish their 
training efficiently in their home region, 
will be given active duty training in a series 
of periods of 48 hours or longer. Such local 
training will be carried out to the extent 
authorized by Army Area commanders. 

In order to strengthen the instruction 
during the brief two-week period, Regular 
\rmy instruction teams are being organized 
in each of the Army Areas. These teams 
conduct demonstrations and assist in the 
supervision of training at the training sites. 

in the selection of units to receive train- 
ing in 1949 first priority is given to organi- 
zations of the “18-25 Division Program,” 
second priority to other units in Class A 
status (authorized 100 per cent strength 
in officers and enlisted men), third priority 
to certain units primarily in Class B status 

authorized 100 per cent strength in ofh 
cers and enlisted cadre), and fourth priority 
to all other units. Actual selection is de 
pendent on priority and the availability of 
funds. Participation of individuals within 
units selected will be on a voluntary basis. 


Recruits for Reserve Corps 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall 
asked the men of the nation to respond to a 
current Department of the Army campaign 
to bring the strength of the Reserves more 
nearly in line with mobilization require- 
ments. A total of more than half a million 
enlisted civilian soldiers are needed for the 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

Most Reserve enlistments were effected 
in the immediate postwar period. Conse- 
quently, the majority of those that have not 
already expired will do so this year. An un- 
usually large number of Reserve enlisted 
men have not re-enlisted—less than 15 per 
cent in some areas. 

“These facts are alarming in the light of 
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the essential role the Organized Reserve 
Corps plays as a part of the national de- 
fense team, and in the light of its position 
in the current preparedness program,” the 
Secretary said. He added that the Army 
considers this program to be “the minimum 
security requirement of the nation today.” 
While the officer strength of the Organized 
Reserve Corps is currently adequate, en- 
listed reservists are urgently needed to 
round out essential training programs. 

Reservists get nondisability retirement 
pay at age 60 after 20 years of service; eli- 
gibility for inactive duty drill pay; oppor- 
tunities for promotions and commissions; 
short tours of active duty; and the oppor- 
tunity to attend Army schools. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
More Armories Asked 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 
Royall asked Congress to give the states up 
to $774,000,000 to help build armories for 
the National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves. 

He told a Senate Armed Services sub- 
committee that the Army hoped to reduce 
the regular armed forces and build up re- 
serve units as the international situation 
eased. The armories would be needed for 
training, he said. 

The bill authorizes Federal expenditures 
of from $522,000,000 to $774,000,000 
over a five-year period. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would bear 75 per cent, and the 
states 25 per cent, of the cost of building 
armories for the National Guard. The Fed- 
eral Government would pay for all the fa- 
cilities for reserve units. 


Age-in-Grade Limitations Raised 


Higher maximum age-in-grade limits for 
certain officers of the National Guard were 
announced by Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer, Chief, National Guard Bureau. 

Medical officers, including flight surgeons 
and dentists, chaplains and officers of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, were af- 
fected. 

The new age-in-grade limits for the 
interim period ending January 1, 1951, 
for National Guard Officers: 


Rated officers assigned 
to tactical flying units , 
and tactical Hq be- 4 
low wing level ... . . 36 4 

All other Air officers 
assigned to T/O&E 


Capts. 
> Lt. Cols. 


= Majs. 
LO 
% Cols. 


— 


WE bans «Vem 4 36 42 48 55 60 
Army units, except 

Medical, Dental, 

Chaplain, and Judge 

Advocate General's 

er ee, ae 35 42 47 52 55 
Medical Cincluding 


flight surgeons), Den- 
tal, and Chaplain 


tt SET er eee 43 46 51 55 60 
Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps ....... .. 46 51 55 60 
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Air Force Moves Technical © ourse; 
The Air Force moved two technic, 
training schools conducted by Air Trainin, 
Command. ; 
The Airplane and Engine \echani. 
School was moved from Keesler Air Fore: 


Base, Biloxi, Miss., to Sheppard Air Fore, 
Base, Wichita Falls, Tex. and the Fixed 
Wire portion of the Communication: 
School from Scott Air Force Base, Bell. 
ville, Ill., to Fort Francis E. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The transfer of the Airplane and Engin. 
Mechanic School will make it possible fo; 
the Air Force to take advantage of the facil 
ties left at Sheppard AFB from a similar 
school conducted there during World Wa; 
II and will make room at Keesler AFB fo, 
an expansion of the radar training program 
also being conducted at that base. The in 
doctrination training program now at Shep- 
pard AFB will be discontinued as presen: 
classes are completed. Those students tak 
ing the airplane and engine mechanic 
course at Keesler AFB will not be trans- 
ferred and the school at Keesler AFB wil] 
be closed as these courses are completed. 

The transfer of the fixed wire communi 
cations course from Scott AFB to For 
Francis E. Warren will allow the remain 
ing communications courses being con 
ducted at Scott AFB to be expanded 
meet current requirements in this field. The 
school at Fort Francis E. Warren will uti 
lize the space made available at that bas 
by the termination of aviation engineer spe 
cialist training announced last month by 
the Air Force. 


Warren. 


Separate Acader ‘y Backed 

Secretary Forrestal put the backing of 
the National Military Establishment be 
hind a bill which would authorize the crea 
tion of an Air Force Academy, similar « 
the Military and Naval academies. 

“It is essential that this Service should 
be in a position, like the Army and Nav 
to obtain some officer material from a Go 
ernment-financed academy or academies, 
Secretary Forrestal declared. 

Officials said that it would be cheaper 
to establish a separate academy for the Air 
Force than to try to expand West Point ot 
Annapolis. 

Secretary Forrestal also appointed 4 
“Service Academy Board” to recommend 4 
system of basic education to train young 
officers for the three armed services. 

“Construction of a third academy,” Se 
retary Forrestal said, “will require a num 
ber of years. During this interval, and par 
ticularly for the academic years ending © 
1950 and 1951, we must adopt some 
equitable arrangement which wil! provide 
some partial and immediate relief for the 
Air Force.” 
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/eather Tests 


lly designed insulated clothing 
ate instruments have been tested 
ly for the Air Force in tempera- 
ving to 40 degrees below zero by 
y of Washington scientists for 
search. 
xperiments were conducted by the 
ty in the first phase of a two-year 
project for the Air Surgeon's of- 
ve U.S. Air Force. 
,ation gathered during a one- 
nidwinter expedition to Alaska is 
ng analyzed by a University re- 
roup to determine the effects of 
emperatures on the human mind 
dy. The primary purpose of the 
vas to determine if field tests in sub 
temperatures could be made on a 
laboratory basis. 


New Radar Technique 


\ radar traffic control and landing tech 
nique, developed since World War II, is 
helping Air Force and Navy transport pilots 
n Operation Vittles to land their cargo- 
iden planes at three-and-a-half-minute in- 
tervals at Tempelhof Air Force Base in 
Berlin despite poor visibility conditions 
caused by rain and fog. 

Frequently, the landing field is obscured 
from the pilot’s view until his plane “breaks 
wt” of the clouds a few hundred feet from 
the runway. 

Before the new technique was developed, 
bad-weather landings required five or six 
minutes each, although the planes could 
land at two- or three-minute intervals when 
the weather was clear. 

Using two different types of radar equip- 
ment for these GCA CGround-Controlled 
\pproach) landings, radar operators at the 
Berlin Air Base first direct a fog-bound 
plane to position five miles from the start 
of the runway for a straight-in approach, 
ind then radio a steady stream of instruc 
tions to the pilot as he flies his transport on 
the landing glide toward the field. 

Thus, the pilot must rely on these ra- 
dioed instructions, trusting the judgment 
ind skill of the radar operator until he sees 
the ground a few seconds before his plane 
touches its tricycle landing gear on the 
runway. 


Aviation Physiology Course 


An aviation physiology course to provide 
instructors for the Air Force physiological 
training program will be opened May 2 
it the USAF School of Aviation Medicine 
it Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Twenty pilots will be selected from the 
major Air Force Commands for the 10-week 
course. Minimum requirements for eligi- 
bility include age of 25 years or more, with 
emphasis on maturity rather than chrono- 
logical age. Students must have had at 
east two years of college with a major in 
biological or allied sciences. 
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Increasing demand for the study and un- 
derstanding of human physiological toler 
ances and capabilities in military aviation 
has created the need for these instructors. 
The physiological training program is an 
integral part of the over-all pilot training 
program. 

Pilots chosen for the instructors’ course 
will be offered opportunities for careers and 
training in the altitude, physiology and al- 
lied scientific research fields in the Air 
Force. Provision will be made for further 
education in physiological research, and 
future assignments with the Engineering 
Division and Aeromedical Laboratory at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, O., or the 
USAF School of Aviation Medicine at 
Randolph AFB. 


Regulations for AF’s JAGC 


Regulations governing the appointment 
of Air Force officers for duty with the Air 
Force Judge Advocate General’s Corps were 
announced. 

Appointments may be made in the grades 
of first lieutenant or captain, with seven 
years Gf credited service required for cap- 
tains. However, the law, which automati- 
cally credits each officer with three years of 
service for appointment purposes, also stipu- 
lates that commissioned service since De- 
cember 31, 1947, can be added to the three 
years to determine the total credited service, 
thus precluding appointments to the grade 
of captain before January 1, 1952. 

Acceptance of a Regular commission will 
not affect a higher temporary grade in 
which an officer is serving on extended 
active duty. 

Civilians with commissions in the Air 
Force Reserve may submit applications for 
extended duty. Civilians who do not hold 
Reserve commissions may apply for one un- 
der regulations providing for appointment 
of professional and technical specialists in 
the Air Force Reserve. 

The age limit is from 21 to 32 years on 
the date of appointment in the regular 
component. However, a candidate’s age 
may exceed 32 years on the date of appoint- 
ment by the number of days, months, and 
years of active commissioned service per- 
formed in the Army or Air Force after De- 
cember 31, 1947, but not to exceed five 
years. In unusually deserving cases and 
until June 30, 1953, the Secretary of the 
Air Force may waive this maximum age 
limitation for any applicant who served in 
the armed forces prior to September 2, 
1945. However, such waiver will not be 
granted to any person who will have at- 
tained his 37th birthday prior to July 1 of 
the year in which application for appoint- 
ment is made. 


New Jet Fuel Developed 


To increase the Air Force’s combat po- 
tential and to conserve the nation’s natural 
resources a new fuel has been developed for 
jet-propelled aircraft which will make more 
jet fuel available per barrel of crude oil 


than the old type of kerosene used in jet 
aircraft. 

The new fuel, known as Army-Navy 
Fuel No. 58, is basically a gasoline-typs 
fuel with an octane rating varying between 
50 and 65. The fuel was developed by the 
Air Force, Navy, NACA, and the petro 
leum industry. 

By changing the process of distilling 
crude oil and blending the distilled prod 
ucts, a higher percentage of usable jet fuel 
is produced from a given quantity of crude 
oil than with the prior method of producing 
kerosene. Despite an increasing use of jet 
aircraft by the Air Force, less crude oil will 
be required to supply jet engine fuel than 
would have been required using the kero 
sene-type fuel. 


Flying Training for Surgeons 

The Air Force has a plan to give flying 
training to student flight surgeons attend- 
ing the School of Aviation Medicine at Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. 
Objective of the course is to indoctrinate 
student flight surgeons in flight training 
and allied academic subjects sc that thev 
may have a practical understanding of, and 
approach to, the physical and mental prob 
lems which confront flying personnel. 

The 10-week course, conducted by Air 
Training Command, will consist of six 
weeks of basic flying training and four 
weeks of diversified flight in .octrination. 


NAVY 


Navy Launches Traveling School 


The Navy Supply Corps loaded some 
of its schoolbooks into an automobile and 








hit the road on an extensive tour of the 
United States, carrying the supply refresher 
course directly to Reserve officers on in 
active duty. 

The course, designed to bring Reserve 
Supply Corps officers up to date on the de 
tails of supply and disbursing procedures, 
has been conducted since June 1947 at the 
Navy Supply Corps School at Bayonne. 
This training, given 20 times, has been 
attended by a total of 595 officers. 

Economy for the Navy and convenience 
for personnel desiring training will be the 
chief advantages of the new system. The 
“traveling school” will have precisely the 
same objective as the refresher course at 
Bayonne. 

Cities visited include: Norfolk, Va., New 
Orleans, La., San Diego, Calif., San Fran 
cisco, Calix., Seattle, Wash., and Chicago, 
Ill. 


60 Simultaneous Messages 


The Navy’s latest communications robot, 
capable of continuously originating and 
sending 60 simultaneous messages from a 
supersonic missile to the robot’s dual ground 
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control station, has been placed in operation 
at the Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyo- 
kern, Calif. 

Described by its designers as the most 
advanced radio-telemetering system in ex- 
istence, it acts as a group of airborne ob- 
servers and radio operators in gathering and 
transmitting scientific data from the flying 
missile. 

The system's two ground control stations 
have been installed in a trailer to permit 
ready movement to the best location for sat- 
istactory reception. 

The apparatus, which will be used pri- 
marily in the guided missile program of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, was designed and 
built by the Applied Physics Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, 
Md. 


Navy Trains Coast Guard Reserves 


The Navy announced that it will assist 
the Coast Guard in training its reserves as 
long as it doesn’t incur expenses not pro- 
vided for in current Navy appropriations 
or doesn’t jeopardize the effectiveness of 
Naval Reserve training. 

At present, Coast Guard facilities to 
train their Reserve are limited and no funds 
have been appropriated for training duty 
pay and other training expenses. The Coast 
Guard, however, has been conducting as 
thorough a program of training as possible 
for its Reserve and is receiving the coopera- 
tion and assistance of the Navy. 

Under the plan, Coast Guard Reservists 
are authorized to participate in Naval Re- 
serve training, except aviation, without pay 
or allowances, as individuals integrated into 
Naval Reserve training groups appropriate 
to their rating or classification, or by hold- 
ing classes and drills, as units, using Naval 
Reserve facilities. 

Individuals participating in training will 
receive Navy instruction and supervision, 
but Coast Guard District Headquarters will 
retain responsibility for personnel account- 
ing and administration. 


Commissions Open in NR 

Commissions in the Naval Reserve (In- 
active status) are now being offered to ci- 
vilian specialists in certain fields of ex- 
perience. 

Approximately 10,000 men and women 
may be commissioned in the Naval Reserve 
Staff Corps and for special service in the 
General Line, under the new procurement 
program of the Navy. 

Appointments in the following special- 
ties are available: Special Service, Special 
Service Line (Aeronautical); Medical 
Corps; Dental Corps; Supply Corps; Chap- 
lain Corps; Civil Engineer Corps; Medi- 
cal Service Corps; Nurse Corps; and Gen- 
eral Service, Limited, Line. 

Basic requirement for most appoint- 
ments is a college degree, although some 
classifications have openings for high school 
graduates with considerable experience in 
their specialty. 


aa 


Commissions will be awarded in a grade 
commensurate with the age and experience 
of the applicant, except that candidates 
holding a doctorate degree, if accepted, will 
be commissioned in the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) or above. 


Arctic ‘Air Mask’ Developed 


The Navy announced the development 
of an “air mask” to enable a man to breathe 
and retain his natural body warmth in the 
coldest Arctic climates. 

The mask covers nose and mouth with 
a small but complicated system of air ducts 
several feet in length. Heat and moisture 
is extracted from exhaled air and retained 
in the passages, warming and humidifying 
the cold air being inhaled. It weighs about 
a pound. 


MARINE CORPS 
College Men Train With Marines 


Twenty Marine Corps ofhcers are tour- 
ing 180 accredited college and university 
campuses, interviewing freshmen and soph- 
omore student applicants for summer train- 
ing classes leading to Reserve and Regular 
Commissions. 

The students will be trained in six-week 
periods beginning July 4, in the Platoon 
Leaders’ Class, Junior Course, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 

In addition, more than 800 junior course 
graduates will be returning for their second 
and final year of summer training on June 
19. 

The Platoon Leaders’ Class, established 
in 1935, was resumed in 1947 after inter- 
ruption by the war. Unlike ROTC, Pla- 
toon leaders do not take military subjects 
during their academic year. They receive 
all military instruction during two summer 
periods of six weeks each, at the Quantico 


school. 


New MI Course for Marines 


Marines will fire fewer rounds for record 
this year, but Headquarters thinks it will 
make better shooters, reports Captain Ed- 
win Simmons, USMC, in the American 
Rifleman. 

The new M1 course calls for 50 rounds, 
30 slow fire and 20 rapid, just about revers- 
ing the previous ration of 48 rounds rapid 
and 20 rounds no limit. 

The course for regulars begins at the 
200-yard line with 10 rounds offhand at 
the “A” target. From the same rence 10 
rounds are fired, standing to sitting, in 50 
seconds at the “D” target. From 300 yards 
the shooter fires five rounds sitting and five 
rounds kneeling at the “A” target, no time 
limit. This is followed by 10 rounds in 60 
seconds, standing to prone, at the “D” tar- 
get. At 500 yards there are 10 shots slow 
fire at the “B” target. 

To shoot 10 rounds, two rounds are fired 
first and then a ‘ull clip of eight is slipped 
in. It should be noted that the loose rounds 


are not fired against time. 
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German Wartime Science 


Thirty-two volumes of a proje ied 84 
covering the achievements of Geran 
entists during the war have now bx en pub 
lished. Among the subjects covere: by the 
initial volumes are biology, chemistry 
mathematics, medicine, physics, and geo). 
ogy. Each volume of the series contains an 
introduction in English, with the main tex 
in German. Copies are available from the 


Office of Technical Services, Departmen; 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., » 
$3.00 a copy. 


Allied Arms Standardization 


Complete standardization of U.S. and 
Allied arms is essential to world security. 
insists Lt. Col. Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., in 
Ordnance. We should refuse to spend US. 
money on manufacturing or subsidizing the 
manufacture of nonstandard arms. In add; 
tion to this, we should standardize on our 
own weapons. During the war we had in 
small arms alone three types of revolvers, 
one pistol, three bolt action rifles, one 
semiauto, one autorifle, two or three LMGs. 
one heavy MG, two carbines and three sub 
machine guns, firing .38, .45, .30 carbine 
and .30 cartridges. The waste and inefh- 
ciency of this is obvious. 

Examining the types of weapons used 
throughout the world, the strong influence 
of Germany’s arms export policy is seen. 
The U.S. would seem to be Germany's 
logical successor—if we can find a rational 
arms policy that will suit us and suit our 
Allies. Standardization would effect vast 
savings in money, and in war might make 
the difference between victory and defeat. 


Can the Big Bear Swim? 


The Russian Navy is traditionally in 
ferior to the Army, but that is more a mat 
ter of policy than ability believes Lieut. 
Commander Burke Wilkinson, USNR, 
whe examines the Red Fleet in Ordnance. 

The role of the Russian Navy has always 
been a defensive one, and there seems little 
reason to doubt that it will change in the 
near future. The submarine, therefore, is 
a favorite Russian weapon. The schnorke! 
is old stuff to them by this time, and the 
hydrogen peroxide engine, which can make 
twenty-five knots without benefit of the 
schnorkel, or any other above water device, 
is considered a favorite. 

The Russians have many German tech- 
nicians to call on for help. 

Opinions of American technicians who 
served with the Russians during the wat 
are unanimously favorable on the ability of 
the Red sailors. “They have plenty 
know-how, and more important, they have 
discipline and the will to learn.” “Thos 
Red submarines were taut ships.” “Ger 
erally speaking, their engineering bilities 
are fair.” 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Move, Soldier—If You Can 


Mobility, or the power to move quickly 
from one position to another, is an essen 
tial factor in determining a plan of cam 
paign, whether in an attack or on the 
Such high-level planning 
deals with mobility only as it applies to 
corps or armies. They are 
formed with the idea of having mobile 
reserves available to be shifted from one 
point of the line to another when points 
show signs of weakening. This is as it 
should be. 

But as we go down through the chain 
f command, the closer we get to the in 
dividual soldier, 
mobility- 


defensive. 


divisions, 


the less we hear of 
-which means exactly the same 
thing to an individual as it does to a di 
vision. It’s the ability to move quickly 
from one position to another. 

\ ship at anchor can make little head 
way and the same applies to a soldier “at 
anchor.” If you are in doubt as to what 
| mean by a soldier “at anchor,” 
she Ww you. 

\t 2100 hours on June 7, 1944, pre 
paratory to landing on Omaha Beach, I 
was told to get ready and I did so as 
follows: 

I dressed myself in impregnated cloth- 
ing. Then I buckled on my pistol belt to 
which were attached two clips of ammo, 
trench knife, first-aid packet, canteen, 
shovel, and looped over the back was my 
raincoat. Next came my full field pack 
containing a pair of shoes, shelter half, 
canned heat, socks, underwear, toilet 
articles, rations for three days, DDT 
pows ler and miscellaneous personal be 
longings. The gas mask I strapped to my 
leg. | was the ammo bearer of an 81mm 
mortar crew, so with the aid of two other 
members of the squad I managed to get 
my head through the hole in the ammo 
carrier which contained four HE light 
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let me 


and two smoke shells. I then grabbed my 
carbine, put on my helmet and was about 
to board an LCI when my squad leader 
handed me a bazooka with the explana 
tion that the man assigned to the weapon 
had been transferred to the machine-gun 
platoon. The other members of my squad 
were dressed and loaded down in the 
same way. We were about as mobile as 
a quartermaster laundry unit. 

Was all of this equipment necessary? 
According to the manuals, every item 
was essential. However, the manuals 
failed to take into consideration the faci 
that human endurance differs in each 
individual and that a man cannot move 
very quickly when he is carrying the 
equivalent of his own weight in equip 
ment. Furthermore, the manuals failed 
to mention the bare essentials necessary 
for a soldier to function properly. 

Shortly after landing, we found we 
could reduce our equipment to these es 
sentials: carbine and ammo, canteen 
shovel, first-aid pouch, shelter half con 
taining one day’s rations which was 
folded over the belt, and a small pouch 


about the size of a gas mask container to 


hold cigarettes, toilet artic les, a couple 
pair of socks and a few personal items. 
We only wished we had more men to 
help carry the mortar ammunition. 

Stripped to these essentials, we were 
able to keep up with the rifle companies 
and give them the support they needed 
When the time came to go into action, 
we had energy left to make our support 
effective. 


Mobility, 


soldier, 


as applied to the individual 
means more than the ability to 
move quickly from one position to an 
other. The soldier must be able to give a 
good account of himself when he gets to 
the scene of action. If he arrives too 
exhausted to move, the purpose of the 
maneuver is defeated by his inability to 
go into action. The amount of energy a 
soldier has left can be measured inversely 
to the length of the march and the 
amount of equipment he carries. If his 
equipment is kept to a minimum, the 
energy saved can be put to good use 
when needed. 

I believe that time and thought given 
to training men to fight and live on the 
bare essentials, with the idea in mind of 
a'lowing them greater freedom of move 
ment, is time and thought well spent. 

Former Compat INFANTRYMAN. 


The Little Giant Grenade Sling M-1 


Let me tell you about an invention 
of mine that will revolutionize grenade 
warfare. It’s The Little Giant Grenade 
Sling M-1. 

If you have ever tried to throw a gre 
nade through a window, or toss one into 
a trench on a grenade training course, 
you probably have had the idea that a 
couple of years with a major league club 
would do wonders for your aim. That 
up and over loop is not too bad for dis 
tance, but when it comes to accuracy, it 


leaves something to be desired. While 
pondering this simple fact one day | had 
an idea that would solve the problem. 

Taking a tip from David, I took a sal 
vaged GI double-soled sock, cut out the 
heel, leaving the toe and top intact and 
there was The Little Giant Grenade 
Sling M-1. That was the first step; the 
second, as any old soldier will tell you, is 
to work it out on paper. This I proceeded 
to do, and came up with some startling 
revelations. 
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First I discovered that the stretchiness 
of a GI sock will give you enough lever- 
age to add twenty-five yards to any 
throw. You may check this yourself by 
stretching a sock (preferably a clean one) 
along a yardstick, and by applying the 
mil formula to a 1:25,000 map. 

Then I learned that greater accuracy 
can be developed by lowering the tra- 
jectory. This is produced by combining 
the “stiff arm” technique to the springi- 
ness of the sock. Maximum ordinates 
‘worked out on paper, of course) were as 
follows: 25 yards—9 feet; 50 yards—15 
feet; 75 yards—32 feet; 100 yards and 
over—impossible to determine without 
a held trial. 

Armed with these statistics, and a 
rough graph sketched on a piece of 
scratch paper, a dummy grenade, and a 


The Care and Culture 


Che problem of what to do with the 
excess paper that showers down on a 
minor headquarters is most easily solved 
by the use of File 13 and a reading mas- 
ter. The reading master is anyone who 
knows just what the unit or office does. 
He reads everything received. If a paper 
affects operations for only a few days 
and has no historical value, he holds it 
out until it is no longer of interest, then 
puts it in File 13. If it does 
not affect operations at all, 
but pertains to some foreign 
subject, he puts it in File 13 
itonce. File 13 preferably is 
round (square models bark 
the shins), has an open top, 
ind sits on the floor near the 
reading desk. The janitor or 
orderly clears it at least once 
1 day, and must not be ques 
tioned as to what he does 
with the contents; in fact the 
matter is best forgotten by all 
oncerned. (As a minor varia 
tion the reading master may 
have File 13 cleared only once 
a week until he acquires self 
confidence and experience. 

The use of File 13 means 
that none of the numbered 
files will ever be complete, 
and no one will ever be able to check a 
file for completeness. But this seldom 
makes any real difference. While the 
files will be astoundingly thinner, they 
will contain only material that was of 
live interest once. 

If the reading master can concentrate 
just a wee bit harder on what he is read- 
ing, he can readily spot in D/A Circu- 
lars the places where it says that this or 
that is changed, rescinded, amended, or 
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sock with the heel carefully removed 
with the aid of scissors, I secretly 
marched to the regimental parade 
ground. Upon arrival, I assumed the 
standing position, inserted the grenade 
into the retaining well, pulled pin and 
“slung”... 

When I aroused from my slumbers, a 
half hour later, I discovered to my cha- 
grin that the grenade was still lodged in 
the retaining well. Somehow, it had 
managed to cling tenaciously to the 
woolly walls, and had performed an il- 
logical arc contacting the back of my 
head, producing a state of unconscious- 
ness. 

However, I still have my figures and 
my graph. And figures don't lie. There 
must be a way. 

M /Ser. Cuartes WILLEFoRD. 


of a Reading Master 


superseded. Almost without thinking he 
can put a check mark by these, to help 
the posting clerk. If he is a generous 
soul he can go a bit further. Those 
changes, by whatever name, which do 
not affect the operation of his unit, he 
marks with an “NP,” as a signal to the 
posting clerk that Rome won't fall if that 
change is not posted. If the authority for 
this bold action must be recorded, he 





adds his initials, but in this case the evi- 
derce would be admissible in court. If 
the entire Circular contains nothing that 
need be posted, he writes the same “NP” 
at the heading of the Circular, and the 
clerk can then file it in its sacred place 
without even reading it in search of 
changes. 

The keeping of unnecessary statistical 
records is obnoxious, but if kept they 
would reveal that the use of such a 





method has reduced posting by boy; 
90 per cent. The posting clerk, « jliay 
soldier, or Wac, will rise up and « || the 
reading master blessed and mig} eyen 
have more time for essential cler} 

After a short trial with the Civ jlars 
the natural inclination will be to | «tend 
the method to other routine public ‘ions 
and in this case the natural incli jation 
should be followed. 

Extra effort required? Neg! vibk 


These methods have been tried out jn 
that arch citadel of conservatism and red 
tape, a Finance Office, U.S. Army. They 
worked. And the Finance Officer is not 
yet in the pen. In fact he hasn't even 
been embarrassed. 

Ex-Doucueoy, FOUSA. 


Hear Yourself 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us... 

Robert Burns had a sound idea. |r 
would surprise him to find that we have 
come a long way toward making his 
poetry come true. Even in Burns’ day 
they had mirrors. But we have cameras, 
moving pictures and wire and tape sound 
recorders. These last—wire and tape re- 
corders—nake it possible for us to hear 
ourselves as others hear us, at a very 
nominal cost. 

It is important for an officer—or soldier 
—to know what he sounds like when he 
talks. We make public relations speeches 
of all kinds before civilian audiences, 
and Troop Information Hours call for 
public speaking to varying degrees by 
every man in the Army. Not to mention 
all the other times when a soldier has to 
talk before an audience of a dozen or 
more of his fellows. 

A good tape recorder will allow you to 
rehearse a speech, then play it back to 
learn your speech mannerisms and faults 
* A portable recorder is not much larger 
than a portable typewriter. It is electric, 
usually operated on a standard plug-in. 
Cost of upkeep is negligible—the tape or 
wire can be used over and over again. 
(Also extra tapes can be used to file a 
sound record. ) 

These recorders have a great many 
uses : 

If you have no dictaphone, they can 
take dictation. 

You can record a radio show, then 
play it back for a broadcast later. Re- 
takes can be made without cost—just 
push a button to “erase,” and start over 
again on the same ribbon or tape. 

A short recording can be made and 
sent around to be played at each | roop 
Information Hour—such as a mess.ge !9 
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e of the commanding ofhcer 
iluable as a teaching aid for use 
eech clinic.” 

n excellent device for use in prac 
ral orders. 

d near a telephone, you can re 

hat you say —though it gets only 
of the conversation. However, 

ing “Now let me repeat that 

you not only verify the message, 

t the substance of it recorded. 

e are other uses too—as your 
ition will tell you. 

re are many types of wire and 
corders (at various prices) on the 

I prefer the tape type, but some 

e wire better. They can be ob 

locally for as little as $150, or 


ss. 
Recorders have amusement value, too. 
\ in record local talent shows—and 


put the recorded show on a tour of 
units. Or you can send your re 
r out to “capture” a show for your 


These little machines are not just 


et 


ner gadget. \ recorder is a real 





Your Address Is of 
Continuing Importance 
[his is one of those reminders 


so necessarily indulged in by all 
magazines. Unless you notify us 





promptly of every change of ad 
dress, your JournnaL may be de 


layed or may never reach you. 
Help us to help you by notify 
ing our circulation department 
when your address changes. 
Write: 
Circulation Manager 
INFANTRY JOURNAI 
1115 17th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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training aid with a multiplicity of uses 
Its most important quality, however, re 
mains its ability to allow you to hear 
yourself as others hear you. Or to quote 
Robert Burns again: “It wad frae monic 
a blunder free us.” 


CoLonet Riposre. 


Ready on the Firing Line? 


[he article, “The Recruit and the 
Rifle,” by A. S. Daley in the February 
louRNAL makes timely a companion 
piece on pistol marksmanship, its rela 

nship to rifle firing, and some com 
ments on small-arms firing in general. 

Che key note of Mr. Daley ’s article was 
that “trigger squeeze” is the most impor 
tant thing in shooting. I think this could 
be restated by saying that the most im 
portant thing in shooting is the align 
ment of the sights. This does not mean 
that trigger squeeze is not important. It 
is. And incorrect trigger squeezing prob 
ibly causes more improper sight align- 
ments than anything else. But it is only 
ne of many factors which combine to 
chieve perfect sight alignment. 

If a shooter knows how to obtain a 
perfect alignment of his sights and can 
maintain it with fair consistency until 
the bullet leaves the muzzle, he is already 
n the sharpshooter class and can con 

trate on the finer points of marks 
manship from there on. For no matter 
what fault we find in a beginning shoot 
trigger squeeze, breathing, position, 

adjustment, improperly blackened 
sights, tenseness, or nervousness, it all 


idds up to the same thing—somewhere 
long the line the sight alignment has 
een broken. 

Just what do we mean by perfect sight 
ignment? It is the correct alignment 
ee points: the tip of the front sight, 
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the center of the rear sight, and the pupil 
of the firer’s eve. Once we can learn to 
maintain a straight line connecting these 
three points, it is a relatively simple mat 
ter to hold the front sight close enough 
to the bull’s-eye to shoot a good score 
But the greatest danger of error lies in 
the sight alignment, not in what we so 
commonly refer to as the proper sight 
picture for this entails the added prob 
lem of placing the front sight directly 
under the bull’s-eye. Too many shooters 
worry about this latter problem before 


they have mastered the art of maintain 
ing correct sight alignments 

Consider pistol firing. Suppose the 
firer in attempting to squeeze the trigger, 
jerks it ever so slightly, just enough to 
break the sigh: alignment one-eighth of 
an inch. Taking the sight base of a serv 
ice pistol as roughly 6 inches and the 


ranve as 2) yards. a simple proportion, 


xi /8 900 : 6, will give us’an error 
on the target of 1834 inches! With the 
much greater ranges involved in rifh 
firing, only an infinitesimal break in the 
sight alignment will result in a larger dis 
persion when the bullet reaches th 
target. 

The man who absorbs what he has 
been taught and who follows instruc 
tions, even though his shooting is only 
fair, can “call” each shot because he 
maintains his sight alignment and gets a 
mental image of the exact sight—bull’: 
eye relationship at the instant of dis 
charge. 

But, you may ask, how can I ever be 
come an expert, especially with the pi 
tol, since I can't hold the weapon per 
fectly steady? The answer is that no 
one, not even our best distinguished 
shots, can do that either. Even with no 
wind, the pistol will waver some accord 
ing to the degree of relaxation the firer 
obtains. But the best shots are the on 
who concentrate on maintaining perfect 
alignment of their eye and front and reat 
sights and worry about the relationship 
of the front sight and the bull’s-eye only 
secondarily The manual directs the 
shooter to be sure he is on the right tat 
eet and then to focus his eve on the front 
sight always! And by squeezing when 
you are in the black and holding what 


you have when you re outside, the law of 


averages will give you fifty per cent good 
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shots. How many shooters do it? 
As to those persons who never will 
qualify, no matter what is done for them 
the truth is that, barring an occasional 
man who is physically unable to shoot, 
anyone can be made to qualify in any of 
our standard Army courses. And if a 
man fails to qualify, only one person is 
responsible; not the coach or the man 
himself, but the commanding ofhcer who 
permitted him to fire for record before 
he was ready. This, you say, is absurd; 
it's the same as saying that every unit 
firing should have one hundred per cent 
qualification. But the statement still 
goes. The reason we don’t have higher 
qualification records is because we have 


lowered our sights and don’t place the 
emphasis we should on marksmanship. 
We don’t have an adequate number of 
really qualified coaches and instructors, 
who have really learned the art of shoot- 
ing. 

The impetus for improvement must 
come from the top. Until the Army puts 
renewed emphasis on small-arms marks- 
manship and turns out coaches and in- 
structors who thoroughly understand the 
niceties of the art of shooting and know 
how to impart their knowledge we will 
continue to have mediocre shooting— 
something we need not have if we once 
decide to remedy it. 

Lr. Cor. Tuomas D. Grits. 


Map Coordinates—Stein Way Method 


One day in February, 1944, riflemen 
of the 34th Infantry Division captured 
the jail house in Cassino, Italy. Several 
hours later, the Germans counterattacked 
and drove the riflemen back. That's the 
way the battle of Cassino was going. 
American troops would hold a part of 
town, and a little later they would be 
driven out. Then they would come back 
and regain what they had lost. Then lose 
it again. The dividing line between 
friendly and enemy troops was hard to 
determine. 

As this day in February drew to a 
close, the rifle company of the 34th Di 
vision which was in Cassino, radioed for 
defensive artillery fire to be laid down 
immediately. The attached artillery unit 
called the Regimental CP and gave the 
S-2 the list of map coordinates of the de 
fensive fire that they were going to shoot. 
The S-2 wrote the list down on a sheet 
of paper to be marked on the operations 
map, for it was urgent that the artillery 
start shooting immediately. The captain 
in the CP began marking the map coor- 
dinates of enemy targets which made up 
the defensive line of fire. As the captain 
marked one coordinate, he realized that 
his own men were holding that point. 
He grabbed the phone, called back the 
artillery unit. 

“Don't fire on that line! 
some of our men there!” 

“It's too late,” came the answer, “we've 
already fired.” 

But the artillery was stopped and the 
error corrected. If any of the 34th Di- 
vision men were injured by the artillery, 
no one reported it. The error corrected, 
the artillery continued its mission laying 
down the defensive barrage. 

But what about the mistake? Perhaps 
no one was killed or injured this time. 
But how would the men in Cassino feel 
if they knew their own artillery was fall- 
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We have 


ing short. How can similar errors be 
eliminated? 

At the battle of Cassino, I was a liaison 
officer for a cannon company and was-in 
the forward regimental CP when the 
map coordinates came in. I watched as 
the S-2 transferred the list of map read- 
ings to the map. Working conditions 
were poor. One candle was the only 
light in the cave where the CP was 
established. The S-2 was sitting on 
a wooden box for a chair. The opera 
tion map was tacked to a cardboard and 
held in his lap. Under these conditions 
the S-2 was trying to interpolate correctly 
the six figures of a map coordinate. He 
read a map coordinate from the list and 
then on the map read right to the first 
three figures and then read up to the last 
three numbers. That's where his trouble 
lay. When he tried to locate the point 
accurately within the square he had to 
recheck the numbers on his list and then 
recheck the point within the square to 
see if he had remembered correctly. 
CWith most people it is difficult to re- 
member six numbers correctly the first 
time. Also there isn’t much visual rela- 
tionship between different sets of num- 
bers and in order to make sure that they 
are marked correctly, coordinates must be 
rechecked. ) 

I watched the captain labor over his 
map. Why shouldn't there be a more 
accurate and rapid method of reading 
and marking coordinates than this? By 
rights, the map coordinates that were 
phoned in for the defensive line of fire 
should have been marked directly and 
accurately on the map as they came in 
over the phone. But this S-2 was in no 
position to do this. I’ve seen other opera- 
tions people have the same troubles un- 
der similar adverse field conditions. 

I decided then and there that map co- 
ordinates could be handled more rapidly 


pressure was on and one had to 


and accurately. Being liaison 0: er {,, 
a cannon company, there wer »Ppor 
tunities for me to try out my ic . 
idea developed into a method. nq | 


tried this method at Cassino, w). re the 


k fast. 
And it worked. It worked very © ¢\j, 

After Cassino, when we had noved 
back to a rest area, I told other abou 
this method of reading coordinate. Mos, 
of the ones I told poked fun at mv. The 
executive officer of the cannon company 
however, agreed with me that this new 
method was pretty good. 

One officer said, “You can’t cha 
Army's way.” 

Another said, “Let's stick to the regule: 
way and forget about the ‘Stein Way.’” 
That's the name they gave my method. 

_ After thinking it over, I thought they 
were right. Trying something new dur 
ing actual combat might cause more con 
fusion than it was worth. 

But before I let my idea drop alto 
gether, | demonstrated the method to 
enlisted men of the cannon compan 
during a class in map reading. | exper 
mented by using both the Army method 
and this so-called “Stein Way” method. 

After the test, these combat men were 
convinced that the Stein Way method 
was superior. 

My method is simply this: map coor 
dinates are still read in six numbers, bu: 
instead of reading them in two groups o! 
three numbers, the Stein Way method 
reads them in three groups of two num 
bers. Instead of reading right and then 
up to get the point within the square in 
one operation, one reads right and then 
up to locate the square first, and then 
reads right and then up again to get the 
exact point within the square. 

For example, the map coordinate 615 
337 would be written and read in the 
Stein Way method as 61-33-87—reading 
vight to 61, up to 33, then within the 
designated square, reading right to 8 and 
up to 7 to locate the point. Locating the 
point in this manner is logical and done 
with ease. Locating the point in the old 
Army one-operation method is difficul 
for me, as it is for others, because han 
dling large numbers both rapidly ané 
accurately at the same time in the stres 
of battle is difficult. 

As for map coordinates having mot 
meaning, it can be shown in the follow 
ing set of readings that might be used 0 


lay down a defensive line of fire: 


ge the 


Old Way Stein W ay 
618-337 61-33-87 
623-335 62-33-35 
627-337 62-33-77 
632-337 63-33-27 
639-339 63-339 
642-334 64-33 24 
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16-331 64-33-61 
2-332 65-33-22 
5-334 65-33-54 


of the advantages found in the 
ein Way method are these: 


When the men were read a list 
of map coordinates, they marked 
them on the map in two-thirds of 
the time that it took the Army 
way. 

The points on the map were more 
accurate. 

[he men were less confused and 
less tired after completing this 
method. 

The map coordinates had more 
meaning when heard and seen 
than by the Army method. 
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Stein's Way 


5) The map coordinates were re- 
tained in the mind easier and 
longer than the regular way. 


There may be other advantages in this 
new system. This is the idea that came 
to me at Cassino in February 1944, when 
I saw that captain trying to mark coordi- 
nates on a map by candlelight in the 
cave. I still think it is a good method, 
one that may profit the Army. 

SAMUEL SILVERSTEIN. 
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A Chief—or a Combat Branch? 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Make up your minds. Do you want a 
“Chief” or do you want a single combat 
branch? You can’t have both and neither 
is a compromise for the other. The paths 
lead in opposite directions and if you 
get a “Chief” then you have traveled 
away from unification of the combat 
arms. Decide which is more important 
and fight for it. 

It’s not like The Journav to equivo- 
cate, and I’m surprised that you support 
a movement primarily because some In- 
fantrymen would like a “Chief.” Per- 
haps their reasons are selfish ones. At 
any rate, let’s examine some of your rea- 
sons. You say that the Infantry “is by 
far the largest branch.” The “Chief” 
could be a “friend at court.” He could 
give “the Infantry officer a fair chance at 
the more favorable assignments” and 
keep “a special eye on those who gave 
promise of high staff and command abil- 
ity.” Who would the “Chief” protect 
his officers against? The other branches? 
The smaller ones? And what is wrong 
with the assignments that capable Infan- 
try officers are getting now? What 
branches have our Chiefs of Staff, army 
commanders, and high-level staff officers 
been coming from? 

You say on one page that your “Chief” 
“sought to prevent an unthinking accept- 
ance of the dangerous hope that wars 
could be won with machines and a mini- 
mum of men.” On the previous page 
you tell of another “Chief” who carried 
on “a desperate rear-guard action for 
years on behalf of the horse.” Again, 
make up your minds. [He wasn’t an 
Infantryman. Ep.|] 

Let us not be led away from the goal 
of unification. The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
is the only medium that can adequately 
herald our aims and champion the cause. 
If you also promote a conflicting move- 
ment, you weaken the chances of both. 
If the “Chiefs” return then all the old 
evils return with them. Noncooperation 
increases, selfish rivalries recur, and 
branch jealousies grow. As General Brad- 
ley said, “There is no place for free com- 
petitive enterprise among the separate 
services in fighting war. Security is a 





cooperative venture; it is not a competi 
tive race.” 

General Bradley's words also hold true 
for competition between branches. In 
war it is the fighting team that is impor 
tant. All our efforts and loyalties must 
support the team. There must be no 
factions or cliques within the combat 
unit. Within the regimental combat 
team, the division, the corps, and the 
army loyalties must be to the unit, and 
the allegiance of team members should 
not be to some administrative or non 
tactical agency or branch outside of the 
combat unit. 

I think The Journat can do a 
great deal toward eliminating separate 
branches and unifying the Army, but 
you will need the support of members 
of all of the combat arms. Artillerymen 
and Cavalrymen are ready to follow 
your lead, but your plan for unification 
must insure that the interests of all will 
be considered equally. We outside the 
Infantry don’t want to be absorbed into 
the largest branch. We are proud and 
have traditions of our own. We want to 
be merged not liquidated. 

There are many reasons for the crea 
tion of a single combat branch and The 
Journac has stated most of them very 
eloquently, but aren't you going too far 
when you lobby for the Infantry name? 
Is the name that important? Why not 
argue for the merger first and let the de 
tails be decided later? By pushing the 
Infantry name, you give the impression 
that the Infantry is going to swallow the 
other branches. 

There are many officers, particularly 
the younger ones, who want one combat 
arm, but it is difficult for them to make 
themselves heard. The Journat can 
provide the voice and the leadership 
that is needed. | sincerely hope that you 
will continue to argue for the elimina 
tion of the separate combat branches. 


An ARTILLERYMAN. 


7 5 3 
Combat Pay and Insurance 
To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 
The plan for complete pay revision of 
the Armed Services as outlined by the 


Hook Commission presents many fine 
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features, but there are two items which the 
Commission, composed entirely of civilians, 
failed to appreciate in the light that an 
Infantry soldier would view them. 

First is the matter of provision for de- 
pendents. It is well known by all pro- 
spective Infantrymen that the chance that 
a soldier or company officer in a rifle bat- 
talion will fight through several months of 
a major campaign without death, injury, or 
sickness is small indeed. The combat efh- 
ciency of any soldier is lowered by the 
thought, “If I get it this time, how is my 
family going to live? In poverty with a 
small pension, just barely able to survive? 
How will they be taken care of in sickness? 
What are the children’s chances for getting 
good education? Who will guide them?” 
During the last war insurance companies 
closed their doors to the soldier. They can 
be relied to close them again as soon as the 
shooting starts. The soldier is left then 
with $10,000 coverage. If he feels that this 
is not enough, he is just out of luck; for he 
cannot do a thing about it. 

To illustrate the point, during the fight- 
ing in France four years ago a battalion 
commander was directed to form a perma- 
nent battle patrol by selecting volunteers 
from the rifle companies. The battle patrol 
was to be commanded by an officer and was 
to execute all patrol missions beyond the 
front lines. The battalion was assembled in 
a rear area and the proposal was explained. 
About 15 men, encouraged by the idea of 
sleeping in a house and staying out of the 
line when not on patrol, and hopeful for 
glory and a promotion, said they would 
join up. No officer, however, volunteered. 
The battalion CO had to pick an officer. He 
wanted an experienced leader who could be 
depended on but he could not afford to 
detail one of his company commanders. His 
choice fell on a company executive who 
was mature in judgment and handy with a 
BAR. The patrol-leader-elect reported to 
the battalion CO and said, “Colonel, I hope 
you don’t feel ill of me for saying this but 
I would rather not command the battle pa- 
trol. I have a wife and two children at 
home and they could not get along without 
my support. Of course, if you want me to 
take the job regardless I'll take it.” The 
problem was solved a few hours later when 
a young bachelor from the same company, 
out of the generosity of his soul, reported 
for the job. In fairness I must add that 
both these officers performed most bravely 
in combat. 

In another instance a private refused to 
go on the line with his company because 
the Army had turned him down on his Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policy. He 
had been informed that he was not a good 
risk because of prior history of VD. 

If provision is made for unlimited insur- 
ance coverage for the combat soldier and 
officer alike, the efficiency of the Infantry 
will benefit. 

Second is the matter of special pay for 
awards. If I read correctly, it is proposed 
to eliminate pay for the Combat Infantry- 
man Badge, the Expert Infantryman Badge, 
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expert rifleman, expert gunner, the Sol- 
dier’s Medal, the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and the Medal of Honor. The pay 
for these awards was designed to improve 
the efficiency of the combat soldier. The 
fact that it has been all too inadequate has 
been aptly attested by the exodus of in- 
fantrymen in recent years to other softer 
branches. In recruiting personnel for the 
National Guard I have had several pros- 
pective officers say that they would be glad 
to join an Infantry unit if I could assure 
them that they would not have to serve in 
the Infantry in case of war. On the other 
hand units promising extra pay have been 
filled readily. Drafted infantrymen do not 
make good infantrymen. They can be led 
to battle but they cannot be made to fight. 
In the end the Infantry fighter, whether 
drafted or not, must be a volunteer. 

Being an infantryman must be made to 
pay off if our next war is not to create an 
even greater shortage of good riflei.en 
than the last. And further, that pay-off 
must be more than a vague promise of con- 
sideration at some future date. 

Half of the recipients of the Medal of 
Honor are killed winning the award. An 
appropriate gesture from a truly grateful 
nation would be the presentation to the 
soldier or his next of kin in addition to the 
Medal of Honor an award of $10,000 in 
U.S. Government savings bonds. Similar 
monetary awards are appropriate in lesser 
amounts for all other medals given for 
valor or heroism. The Russian Army has 
done much in this direction. 

Service in the Infantry requires skill in 
the use of arms and in scouting and patrol- 
ling to a greater degree in the individual 
soldier than any other branch of the armed 
services. Every effort must be made to 
encourage the individual soldier and ofh- 
cer to become expert in the use of as many 
weapons as he may be called on to use in 
combat. A flat increase of $15 per month 
for each weapon that the soldier or officer 
qualifies in as expert and of $50 per month 
for the expert scout and for the Expert In- 
fantryman should serve to maintain the 
skill of our soldiers in the fundamentals of 
close combat. If marksmanship pay is neg- 
lected as it was during the last war, the 
quality of our troops will diminish in pro- 
portion. 

It appears that the Hook Commission 
has viewed the problem of Army pay too 
much from the standpoint of the service 
soldier and too little from the standpoint of 
the combat soldier. We in the Infantry 
can only hope that someone with the voice 
of authority will see our problems and make 
the changes in policy necessary to put serv- 
ice in the field as a foot soldier on a par 
with the easier service in the air or at sea so 
that the Infantry, like the Air Force and the 
Navy, will become an efficient force of vol- 
unteers. 


Lr. Cor. James N. Peace, Jr. 
G-3 Division, USARPAC 
Ft. Shafter, Hawaii. 


> As we read the Hook Commission report, 
the Infantryman would receive from $50 





per month up for hazardous du 


? . Pay in 
combat—though not in training. less 
type of training should devel which 
could be considered hazardous, 4h ro 
training that involves frequent . :plane 
flights. The Hook Commission . ‘ide, 
which seems sound to us, appea: to }. 
to limit hazardous duty pay to th: actus! 
undergoing of serious risk. It ploces no 
limit on the number of types o! such 


risks, for no one knows what ne types 
may develop in an age of potentia! atomic 
warfare. 
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Left and Right 
To the Editors of INFANTRY Journa: 


The Army necessarily has too many axes 
to grind and The Journat has become an 
implement of what I consider a new fascism 
in the U.S. 

Cnartes R. Kour. 
72 W. Winter St. 
Delaware, O. 
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“Dependable Defender” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Herewith a check to renew my subscrip- 
tion to the INFANTRY JoURNAL. You write 
such a good magazine and the work you are 
engaged in is so important that I feel guilty 
for not writing more often to praise and 
encourage you. Fortunately I have to write 
once a year anyway. 

If you accept this compliment as sin- 
cerely as I give it, you'll be in a frame of 
mind to consider the following objection. 
I am an ex-parachute infantry omer; and 
I think it is impossible to be an in‘antry 
man without being convinced of the 
splendor and the glory of the Infantry. If, 
for example, the Marines are men, it is 
only insofar as they are infantrymen; and 
that is true of parachutists too. But as in- 
fantrymen go there is nothing the matter 
with parachutists who fight just as hard, 
take as many casualties, are less loved and 
succored and take special risks. Instead of 
trying to drive this truly élite corps down 
into the vulgar ruck of service troops, air- 
raid wardens, E-for-excellence boys, etc., 
why not give them the honor due, which 
they can have and will take whether you 
or anyone else likes it or not anyway? Why 
shouldn’t the parachutists have their own 
boots? Who made those boots stylish? The 
aviators made their disgraceful headgear 
stylish by means of millions of dollars spent 
by a government that was afraid of divisions 
of infantry; but we made our boots stylish 
by virtue and courage alone. In a country 
where the ordinary boy is brought up in 
horror of the infantry why should you at- 
tempt to suppress the halo of honor which 
is fairly won? How many men do you think 
there are in any country able to see the 
dignity and the grandeur of combat through 
the moral perceptions alone, without any 
help from outward signs? 

You know very well I am right, because 
you've said so in several articles over the 
last few months. 
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nk this is a very important point 


bot a matter of justice and as a matter 
of y: and I am very hot about it. But 
| ot hot enough about it to quarrel 
wit u because as far as 1 know you are 
he st dependable defender of the army 


we c- 
Ex-Lr. Joun Wisner, 507th PIR. 


Pag Road 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Saipan Witness 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

| am, I believe, the only one of the five 
observers detailed to the Saipan operation 
by the War Department who actually 


| with the Marines. 

| arrived at Pearl Harbor early in May 
1944, accompanied the 23d Marines in the 
rehearsal for the Saipan operation, and later 
landed with them on D-day. I stayed with 
them during the initial phase of the opera- 
tion. 

Before landing I carefully studied all 
plans and orders, from General H. M. 
Smith’s orders to the battalion orders of the 
23d Marines. I had two weeks aboard ship 
in which to do this. I am sure I know what 
the mission of the Marines was and a con- 
siderable portion of their hopes and fears. 
I feel almost like betraying my own in 
speaking any ill of them. However, it is 
my opinion that the Marines botched the 
Saipan operation. They were glad to see 
the 27th Infantry Division land, but had to 
detract from its achievements or admit fail- 
ure for themselves. 

I spent a lot of time forward of the 23d 
Marine assault battalion command posts 
observing front-line operations. I visited 
the 27th Division CP and toured the divi- 
sion’s area on 18 June, as well as spending 
some time at 4th Marine Division com- 
mand post and V Amphibious Corps head. 
quarters. I believe I am fairly familiar with 
events and plans before, during, and for 
five days after the landing. 

The map accompanying my report to 
the Commanding General, Army Ground 
Forces, illustrates quite well the state of the 
Marine tactical mind. It is a messy map, 
known to be so at the time, and it was sub- 
mitted, as it was, simply because I took 
everything on it from Marine situation 
maps and key Marine messages. It spoke 
for itself. I still have my original notes. 

I saw the 27th Division on Saipan. They 
captured Aslito Airfield. The 23d Marines 
were to capture it on D-day. What I saw 
of the 27th Division compared to the Ma- 
tines made me proud of my fellow soldiers. 
I saw General Ralph C. Smith in Hawaii 
before sailing, and on Saipan, and I have 
nothing but admiration for him. 

There were Army units on Saipan other 
than the 27th Division. Their story should 
also be told in detail. For example, the first 
wave of the 23d Marines was actually an 
Am y amphibian tank wave. An Army 
artillery liaison officer begged the regi- 
mental commander of the 23d Marines for 
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targets that would help the Marines, say- 
ing that his 155s could range over the 
whole island. He was told to get out of 
the way. At midmorning D-plus-1 the only 
unit moving supplies across any beach was 
an Army Amphibian tractor company haul- 
ing ammunition from seaward of the reef 
inland to the 25th Marines. I rode with 
the company commander one round trip 
seaward. He was good. 

The story should be told of all the other 
Army units throughout the Pacific who had 
to fight and work with the Marines—factual 
interesting accounts like those which have 
been written by Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, 
General Lanham, and others in The Jour 
NAL, and the many accounts expressed so 
well in Infantry in Battle, showing exactly 
what these outfits did for the Marine Corps. 

Cor. Haran R. STATHAM. 


5444th ASU ROTC Det. 
University of N. D. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Combat Badge 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


As an ex-infantryman from World War 
II and subscriber I always look forward to 
the next Journnat. The letter by “Old- 
timer” in your February issue has brought 
things back to mind which I have tried to 
forget since receiving my medical discharge 
for wounds received in Tunisia in Novem- 
ber 1943. During the seven months I was 
a patient in an Army hospital I gained the 
impression that there was much respect for 
the wounded soldier and that all possible 
consideration would be given to him by our 
country. But if our country still seeks to 
improve its democracy, the minority must 
be considered as well as the majority. 

I served with the 18th Infantry, Ist Di- 
vision, for ten months overseas (from Au- 
gust 2, 1942 to May 1, 1943). I invaded 
Oran with my regiment and saw three days 
of combat there. Then from December 
22d to April 30, 1943 I was in the lines as 
an infantryman fighting the Germans and 
on that date was seriously wounded. But 
because I received my medical discharge 
on November 27, 1943, I am not entitled 
to wear the Combat Infantryman Badge. 
As an active member of my division society, 
I cannot wear a miniature Combat Infantry- 
man pin on my coat. Nor was I ever paid 
the additional ten dollars per month which 
most infantrymen received. So I can un- 
derstand the feeling that “Old-timer” has in 
relation to medals. As most ex-servicemen 
do not realize these things I have hopes you 
will publish this in your magazine. 

Hope the INFantry Journat will con- 
tinue to be the best magazine for the active 
and the ex-servicemen of our country. 


A VETERAN OF WorxtpD War 1. 


>» This veteran is wrong in believing he 
cannot be awarded the Combat Infan- 
tryman Badge. The Decorations and 
Awards Branch of the AGO informs The 
Journat that the retroactive issue of the 
Combat Badge with the extra pay for the 


months involved is authorized. If, after 
investigation, the Decorations and 
Awards Branch determines the man is 
eligible for the Badge, a Department of 
the Army General Order is published 
awarding the Badge and specifying the 
date from which the man may get com- 
bat pay of $10 a month. 
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9mm—UD 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


It takes hardly a second glance to identify 
the submachine gun which appears in the 
photograph accompanying Major Riggs’ 
article, on page 7 of the February 1949 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Judging from appearances, it is the 9mm 
UD gun, manufactured not in the interior 
of China, but in Connecticut, I believe, by 
the United Defense Corporation. It is a 
well-made and well-finished, lightweight 
weapon, full or semiautomatic, quite accu 
rate within the limitations of the ammuni 
tion which is the same as used in the Sten 
gun, is equipped with an adjustable rear 
peep sight, and has an exceptionally high 
rate of fire. The clip shown in the photo 
holds 25 roupds, but another clip, reversi 
ble, and holding 50 rounds, was available 
for this gun. Numbers of these weapons 
were in use in both Burma and China dur 
ing World War II. 

E. J. Parker, Jr. 
Valley Forge Road 
Devon, Pa. 
5 2 A 7 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


My first letter to The Journaw concerns 
the picture on page 7 of your February issue 
which show a file of Communist troops. 
These troops are armed with SMG and to 
quote your caption, “The submachine guns 
resemble no known make.” Not so. Those 
weapons were known to myself and others 
in CBI Theater as UD guns. They bear 
the statement on the receiver that they were 
manufactured by a firm known as the 
United Defense Industries, Inc., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The thing that puzzles me is how these 
weapons got into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. 

Capt. Jonn M. Suievps. 
Hq., 7th Engineer Brigade 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 

A 7 7 
Book Section 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


At this time I would like to tell you what 
a fine magazine the INFANTRY JouRNAL is, 
and that I have enjoyed my subscription 
these past ten years. I particularly enjoy 
the book review section, which I think is 
one of the finest of all in the publications 
I read. 

As many others have mentioned in let- 
ters, I am most interested in small unit 
articles. 

Mayor Joun R. Sater. 
970 Lorraine Avenue 
Union, N. J. 
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Skis in Arctic Warfare 
To the Editors of InrFanrry JouRNAL: 


I read with great interest Colonel Ed- 
wards’ timely article on warfare in the 
Arctic. Though I have had no Arctic ex- 
perience, I have many years of skiing ex- 
perience, including military skiing with 
the Mountain Infantry in the war. When 
Colonel Edwards states that ski troops are 
little needed in the Arctic “since the ground 
is often wind-swept and the snow . . . is 
usually packed so hard that not even snow- 
shoes are needed,” he is misunderstanding 
the value of a man on skis. A good cross- 
country skier can travel at least twice as fast 
as a man on foot over flat or rolling country, 
even on hard-packed snow. I am not sug- 
gesting that large forces be trained to ski, 
because it takes time to train men to travel 
on skis. But serious study should be given 
to the use of skiers in Arctic warfare for 
reconnaissance patrols, long-range recon- 
naissance parties, and fast-striking combat 
patrols. Good skiers would have the ad- 
vantage of mobility and speed over men on 
foot, and thus could range farther from 
their bases of operation. 

Geonce P. Boswet. 
349 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Integration—Second Chance? 
To the Editors of InrFanrry JourNaL: 


I enjoyed “Non-Regular’s” letter asking 
several questions about the future of the 
non-Regular “professional” officer. You 
gave several good answers but omitted an 
important one pertaining to another chance 
for integration. I am one of very many 
Reserve officers who have been on con- 
tinuous active duty since early in the war. 
I did not rush out of the Army when the 
war ended because for as long as I can 
remember I have wanted to be an Army 
officer. I failed to be integrated, mainly, 
I believe, because I lacked an Engineer 
degree, despite an excellent record in com- 
bat leadership of a separate company. Most 
of the integrated Regulars were picked be- 
cause of their war records and I realize that 
not everyone with an outstanding record 
could be chosen. Suitability for “peacetime” 
service had to be considered. However, it 
is almost four years since the shooting 
stopped, and in this period, I and many of 
the others have had a variety of “peace- 
time” duties. 

I served on special and general staffs in 
Berlin, and now enjoy commanding a regu- 
lar Engineer company serving on an old 
Army garrison. Incidentally, we have five 
officers in my unit, but no Regulars. We 
preach the honor and pleasure of being a 
Regular soldier to others, but that honor 
and pleasure is denied us. Why? Why 
can't our cases be reopened and our eligi- 
bility for Regular service be reconsidered 
in light of our postwar service as well as 
war service? It would seem practical to me. 

I trust you will excuse the excessive use 
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of the personal pronoun in the above, but 
I believe that all of my “I’s” can also be 
interpreted to “they” or “we.” 


Capra, CE. 


ers See 
Rifle Training 


To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


As an ex-Infantry officer now in another 
branch of service I still enjoy reminiscing 
about the past with the aid of the INFANTRY 
JournaL. 

You may have heard this one before, but 
your article in the February 1949 edition 
entitled “The Recruit and the Rifle” took 
my mind back to the days when we were 
teaching recruits to shoot the rifle. We 
spent a lot of time at it, stuck pretty close 
to the book, etc., and took a division over- 
seas that had learned its lesson well. How- 
ever, from this formal (and what I know 
now to be artificial) type of “shooting” in- 
struction, we found later that we knew how 
to shoot but not when to shoot. Many of us 
were reluctant to shoot, and I think that 
was at least partly due to the fact that we 
were always looking for a target. 

When we think about teaching a man 
‘o shoot we must train him to keep shoot- 
ing whether he can clearly see a target or 
not. My suggestion is that more work be 
done on setting up transition ranges in 
which a rifleman must advance through a 
certain course against time, pausing at des- 
ignated stations and firing as many rounds 
as possible at likely target areas in which 
silhouettes are almost or even completely 
concealed. Such courses nct ou!y train the 
soldier to hit a target but also train him to 
find it or pick the most likely area for it 
and then shoot anyway. The range is not 
hard to build, and requires no pits, and 
would be invaluable in encouraging men 
to shoot. More realism could be then in- 
jected into such a range by having whole 
squads fire and advance together, each man 
in a separate lane for purposes of safety, 
but all under the cirection of the squad 
leaders who would also get training in 
control of their units. 

Lr. Francis J. Ryan. 


Fitzsimons General Hospital 
Denver 8, Colorado. 
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Permanent Staff Corps 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I enjoyed reading the article by Colonel 
Shillelagh in your March issue. The pro- 
posal for a permanent General Staff Corps 
is certainly worthy of consideration. How- 
ever, I disagree with the Colonel on one 
point. He states: “It is therefore of primary 
strategic importance that our wartime power 
be so employed as to produce a conclusion 
of hostilities which will enable the nation 
to disarm promptly and with security. That 
strategic requirement appears to have been 
neglected in World War II.” I feel that 
the Colonel unjustly criticizes the General 
Staff in blaming it for our present world 





situation. Military planning and 


rategy 
are subordinate to national polic ad 


Colonel Shillelagh contemplate . gag 
which will formulate national polic. T),,, 
would be impossible in a democra: Th, 
General Staff can go only as far as 
policy permits; it must make its pls and 
execute them in accordance with +}. pol 
icy. If the outcome of World War || lef; 
something to be desired, should we blame 
the General Staff? I say we should jor. 
Capt. Davin M. Crise. 
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Peacetime Combat Soldiers 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRN 4; 

How about the Army’s “peacetime” com. 
bat soldiers? It no douk. happened in many 
places, but the postwar Philippines js , 
good example. Troops guarding installa. 
tions used to have almost nightly battles 
with raiding gangs, in some cases Jap hold. 
outs looking for food, clothing, or just 
trouble. Men were wounded and killed in 
these fights, killed as dead as at Guadal 
canal or Bastogne, yet haven’t so much as a 
battle star to show for it. In fact, except 
for a very few who arrived just after the 
war was officially over, they haven't so 
much as a service ribbon (the Philippines 
not being prewar enemy territory, service 
there doesn’t rate the Occupation Ribbon). 
These fights were close-range battles with 
rifle, carbine, tommy gun, and sometimes 
machine guns—the same sort of fights that 
used to rate a Combat Infantryman Badge. 
I suggest that for actions that took place 
during the time a theater ribbon was 
awarded that one battle star should be 
awarded regardless of number of fights. For 
later encounters, establish a badge for 
“peacetime” combat, a fourragere of dis- 
tinctive colors or a Combat Ribbon to take 
precedence between decorations and service 
medals. 

CaraBao Socpien. 
7 7 7 
“Postwar Ranges and Rifles” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

This is to congratulate you on publishing 
in the March 1949 issue of the INrantry 
Journat the article entitled “Postwar 
Ranges and Rifles.” 

The writer has been actively connected 
with the planning of outdoor shooting pro 
grams since 1932. This article sets out the 
problems facing the officers and directors o! 
state rifle associations and rifle clubs and 
clearly furnishes in condensed form a lc’ 
of specific information which wil] be of 
value in explaining the problems to the in- 
dividual shooter. Of course, there is not 
much in it that is actually new but it is o 
very great help to have the information set 
down and made available in such clear and 
concise form. 

I also enjoyed very much your article 
“Snipers in the Jungle.” 

Morrison WorTHING 10%. 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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» Ast. VITH: SALERNO TO 
* & Lion in the Way THE ALPS: 
of the 106th Infantry Division A History of the Fifth Army 


nel R. Ernest Dupuy Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. STARR 





The magnificent story of one of 
the bitterest campaigns of all time. 
Fifth Army’s drive up the Italian 
boot, over the Apennines, through 
the Po Valley and into the Alps 
will rank with the classic military 


for the first time the complete story of St. Vith, 
al point of the Battle of the Bulge is told plainly 
ntly; the story of the 106th Infantry Division— 
At whose reputation was censored to death, whose 
» men held Von Rundstedt for three crucial days, 








nd while their flanking outfits melted like snow; a division histories of all time. 

* which may have saved the whole European campaign. Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, Leghorn, " 

1 Told by a competent and qualified military historian the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the Po—these were 

14. _based on two years of research—the History of the neg in one of the most grinding campaigns in | 
aang alee istory. 

in parte = vee a oe SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant study of the 

lal stancing P staff work, the logistics, the tactics, the combat which r 

* $5.00 secured Italy. $6.00. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Why the Army is Disliked 

THE FREEBOOTERS. By Robert 
Wernick. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
238 Pages; $3.00. 

THEY NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD. 
By Joseph Gies. Harper & Brothers. 
243 Pages; $2.75. 

Several months ago Brigadier General 
Charles T. Lanham addressed the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. In 
a portion of his speech he said: “. . . In 
your Army of today you will not find per 
fection. You will not find that every ofh- 
cer is an Eisenhower or a Bradley or 
even a competent practitioner in the dif- 
ficult art of leading his fellow soldiers. 
But you will find that . . . a clean, in- 
vigorating wind is blowing away the 
accumulated cobwebs of a narrow and 
fruitless traditionalism. A good start has 
been made. It cannot be continued with- 
out the interest, the understanding, and 
the support of the American people. It 
cannot succeed if your sons now come to 
us imbued with a hatred of their Army 
and a contempt for the corps of ofh- 
cers.... 

Many young men come to the Army 
imbued with a hatred of their Army and 
a contempt for the corps of officers. These 
two books will provide a clue as to why 
the Army is held in such low repute. 
Books such as these are accepted by two 
of our largest, most respected publishers. 
Bright young copy writers write catch 
lines such as: “A bitter, hilarious novel 
of the strangest army unit in the ETO.” 
(The Freebooters). Or they grind out 
copy that says: “This is an honest and 
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important story of what happens when 
the traditional aggressiveness and know- 
how of the American soldier gets twisted 
in the wrong direction. It’s got plenty of 
incident and humor and it has a fascina- 
tion all its own. You won't forget it.” 
(They Never Had it So Good). 

Asked point-blank why such tripe is 
published—such dishonest, harmful, 
hurtful tripe, the publishers and the 
authors will have any number of facile, 
patriotic, do-gooding, freedom-of-the- 
press, advancement-of-the-arts, duty-to- 
the-public reasons. If the authors had 
one-tenth of what makes a Dos Passos, a 
Hemingway, or a Remarque, literary 
merit would eradicate at least a portion 
of the blot. It appears to me, however, 
that Wernick and Gies have little to rec- 
ommend them but access to typewriters 
and bitterness that feeds upon itself. 

After reading these two books, it takes 
a conscious effort to remember that we 
did do our part to win a war against 
tough opposition; that men performed 
deeds of valor, acts of intelligence, and 
feats of self-abnegation. 

The Freebooters follows a rather spe- 
cialized and useless intelligence unit 
from Italy into France. In his heavy- 
footed way the author keeps pounding at 
the idea that the unit performs no useful 
function, other than to act as a vehicle 
for the personal advancement of its com- 
mander, Colonel Jopling. The three main 
characters are the first-person narrator, a 
Negro sergeant named Black, and an im- 
probable enlisted man called Debby. 
There is much conversation about Black’s 
present and future and the present and 





future of the world (you guessed it, 
nobody is quite as intelligent about these 
problems as the narrator). The MPs in 
Paris are of course dumb and brutal. 
And naturally the officers without excep- 
tion are self-seeking and power-hungry 
It's a dog-eat-dog existence, men, and 
that itch between your shoulder blades is 
the point of the knife as it enters. If the 
book proves anything, it proves that 
even our foremost publishers occasionally 
fall for a turkey. 

They Never Had it So Good is even 
worse, to put it brutally. 

Undoubtedly there were soldiers in 
the ETO like Harvey Bull. There might 
even have been worse chiselers than 
Harvey Bull. A novel about a soldier 
such as he is a perfectly legitimate under 
taking. Gasoline urgently needed by the 
front-line troops was sold to black-mnar 
keteers; PX supplies became currency for 
PX officers rather than comforts for the 
fighting troops; men did wangle their 
way to the rear echelons. It is not too 
wide a stretch of the imagination to be 
lieve that an incompetent captain who 
was the division commander’s son-in-law 
could be given a nice, safe PRO berth. 
Somewhere there must have been 4 
crooked MP lieutenant; there could have 
been an avaricious AMG lieutenant colo 
nel. There might even have been an 
incompetent regimental commander, 
with a stinker of an S-2. In fact, every 
low character in the book, crook, coward, 
incompetent, and just plain no-good, or 
combinations and permutations o! these, 
probably did exist among the millions of 
the ETO. 
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here must have been a few good, 

competent men as well. There 

ve been some of these even be- 

vision level. You'll never know 

ever, if this book is your only 

f information. How any man 

re the uniform of the army could 

| book of fiction in which every 

‘er is on the make, or a coward, or 

nb to be a coward or on the make, 

.e. Harvey Bull sent home a king’s 

ransom because every person with whom 

he had contact was crooked or dumb or 

both, and Harvey was crookeder and 
briohter than all the rest. 

The writer of the jacket copy makes a 
rather pathetic attempt to take the curse 
off the book by saying that we won the 
war because Harvey Bull was outnum- 
bered—but a careful reading of the book 
will indicate only that he was outnum- 
bered by those too dull to keep up with 
Harvey in his scheming. When the copy 
writer goes on to say: “It’s got plenty of 
incident and humor and it has a fascina- 
tion all its own. You won't forget it,” he 
wasn’t fooling. 

No, | won't forget it. I'll remember it 
as an unrelieved smearing of several mil- 
lion men and women who deserve much 
better from a publishing firm that was 
established in 1817 and has lived from 
1817 to the present day because in every 
war the Army contained some men too 
dumb to make a black-market dollar and 
too cognizant of their obligations to 
wangle their way out of combat. 

It's too bad General Lanham has only 
the Army behind him. If publishers be- 
lieve this is what the public wants, then 
the public will get it. And our young 
men will continue to come to the Army 
imbued with a hatred for it. Our only 
hope is that possibly someone at each 
of two of the proudest names in the 
publishing world is wrong, and that it 
isn't what the public wants.—A. S. 


Incisive Criticism of World War Il 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR, 1939- 
1945. By Major General J. F. C. 
Fuller. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 431 
Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00. 


Major General J. F. C. Fuller's ap- 
praisal, The Second World War, points 
to wartime errors in policy direction and 
what the author considers the unimagi- 
native generalship in part responsible for 
the chaos in which we now live. 

Although his political ideas are con- 
sidered highly debatable by many, war- 
fare itself has known few critics as com- 
petent as General Fuller, whose excep- 
tional grasp of the revolutionary military 
‘developments of our era has been given 
to the world in a score of brilliantly writ- 
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ten volumes. His sharp analysis and 
constant search for disturbing truth have 
made his lengthy military career a con- 
tinual skirmish with traditional military 
dogma. His latest work treads on many 
important toes and questions the validity 
of the popular strategic air concept. 

The book surveys the war from the 
German assault on Poland to the Japa- 
nese surrender on the battleship Mis- 
souri. It covers all major campaigns ex- 
cept the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Fuller gives a critical analysis of the 
strategy and tactics employed by all 
belligerents. While none of his sources 
of information are admittedly free from 
error, most of Fuller's important military 
conclusions are backed by documented, 
official evidence. Despite his disavowal 
to consider the political play of the war, 
he often does examine its political, moral 
and psychological aspects. 

If military campaigns should serve 
political goals, this principle was regu- 
larly violated by the top Allied leaders 
in London and Washington and by their 
high command. The leaders of the West 
mistakenly made the war into a contest 
between all-white good and all-black evil, 
thinks Fuller, and by so doing placed the 
war on a total footing. Their greatest 
political blunder, claims Fuller, was the 
coining of the “idiotic slogan,” uncondi- 
tional surrender. To his way of think- 
ing, the absence of a positive Western 
political objective, revealed in the nega- 
tive demand for unconditional surrender, 
“spelt political victory for the USSR” 
both in Europe and Asia. 

On the last lap of the war in Europe 
political decisions became far more im- 
portant than military. Consequently, the 
forces used to invade Southern France, 
believes Fuller, would have been more 
wisely employed in capturing Vienna, 
the key to central Europe. He likewise 
criticizes Eisenhower's lack of recognition 
of the political necessity for Western oc- 
cupation of Berlin. 

Fuller regards as even more catastroph- 
ic the Anglo-American decision to wage 
unrestricted air war. He takes sharp 
issue with the claim that every imagina- 
ble horror should be inflicted on the 
enemy in war. He obviously considers 
that the American use of the atomic 
bomb was a moral atrocity. A standing 
advocate of military realism, Fuller flatly 
states that the Allied air strategy of mass 
destruction “mongolized” the war and 
therefore mongolized the peace. Yet it 
was Churchill, inspired by insensate 
(and politically unwise) hatred of Hit- 
ler, who initiated the strategic bombard- 
ment of Germany. The lasting result of 
the Allied air war was the destruction 
of the physical base of peace, for, argues 


Fuller, “cities and not rubble heaps are 
the foundations of civilization.” 

Both in the European and Pacific The- 
aters “it was air power which changed 
the course of the war.” But Fuller asserts 
that the Douhet theory (bombing will 
produce a moral collapse of the enemy) 
of air supremacy was founded on a fal- 
lacy. Bombardment alone will not win 
wars, “. . . unless a bombardment is im- 
mediately followed by assault or occupa- 
tion, the demoralization it produces is 
only temporary and, like a drug, bom- 
bardments, whatever physical damage 
they do, become less and less morally 
effective with each successive dose.” Ful- 
ler describes this kind of strategic air 
war, sanctioned by the Casablanca Con 
ference, as the transformation of artillery 
battles of obliteration from the ground 
into the air. The air war against Ger- 
many became strategic only in its later 
stages when some of the effort was 
shifted from the destruction of cities to 
attacks on communications. Unfortu 
nately the air war against Japan dupli- 
cated the mistakes that had been made 
in Europe, cities were senselessly de 
stroyed while the Achilles’ heel of Japan, 
her shipping, was neglected by the stra- 
tegic bombing force. 

General Fuller cites numerous ex- 
amples of the costly consequences of 
poor teamwork between the RAF and the 
British Army that arose as a result of 
separation of command. During the 1940 
Battle of France the British Army had to 
request air support via the War Office in 
London. The RAF failed to turn Rom 
mel’s retreat from El] Alamein into a rout 
because its pilots were so obsessed with 
sky combat they were unable to operate 
against targets on the ground. Later, 
after improvements were made in the 
machinery of tactical air support utilized 
by the Anglo-American air forces, Fuller 
pays tribute to the type of air support 
received by the Allied armies in conjunc 
tion with and after the Normandy in- 
vasion, and he especially singles out for 
praise the flank protection given Patton’s 
Army after the St. Lé breakthrough. 

In each discussion of the role of air 
power in relation to the over-all surface 
campaign—Fuller calls for an integration 
of military means which can only come 
from a real unity of command. 

He takes Allied army and air com 
manders to task for standardizing the tac 
tical pattern of their battles, particularly 
the awkward, sledge-hammer effect they 
so often sought to achieve with air power. 
The movements of the British and Amer 
ican armies were frequently retarded by 
obliteration bombing, an activity which 
Fuller describes as “bulldozing with 
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Two Military Classies That Are Readable! 
Both by Fletcher Pratt 


ELEVEN GENERALS 


A brilliant study in American combat command from Na- 


thanael Greene to Omar Bradley. 


Through the careers of these 11 American combat command- 
ers, Fletcher Pratt traces the development of the distinctive and 
original American contribution to the art and science of warfare. 
These are not the “big picture” commanders but the stories of 


these 11 tactical commanders on the field of battle: 


Nathanael Greene Philip H. Sheridan 

Anthony Wayne George H. Thomas 

Jacob Brown James H. Wilson 

Richard M. Johnson Charles P. Summerall 

John Buford A. A. Vandegrift 
Omar N. Bradley 


85.00 








ORDEAL BY FIRE 


Here, in countless details, flashes of insight, and penetrations of 
character, the whole flaming story of the Civil War comes to life and 
into focus. ORDEAL BY FIRE gives the reader a complete under- 
standing of the logic of those years of fighting by studying the charac- 
ters of men such as Hooker, Thomas, Sherman, Grant and Lee. 

“The best one-volume history of the American Civil War.”—Bernard 
DeVoto. 


85.00 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 
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Serious study must be given | 
over-all conclusion regarding ; 
namely, “once superiority in 
assured, the primary purpose 
in war lies in the logistical and 
tactical sphere.” 

In addition to these them« 
opens up interesting speculation 
others. While acknowledging 
macy of industrial power Full. 
that “unless warfare is to beco 
ironmongering, the artist is sti 
sary’—a refreshing refutation those 
who hold that generalship today has been 
relegated to the role of business manage 
ment. Concerning amphibious warfare. 
the Normandy invasion taught that “no 
coast line, whether of a continent or 
insular power, even when strongly de 
fended, was henceforth secure.” On the 
problem of national defense, the advan 
tages of an aggressor in the technical age 
are so great that a nation must be as 
“ready for war as a fire brigade is to ex 
tinguish a fire.” Granting that industrial 
power is the final arbiter of war, Fuller 
makes it clear that “weapons are a frail 
reed to lean upon unless they are used 
with intelligence.” 

But sampling The Second World War 
will not suffice; it must be consumed and 
thoroughly digested—Lr. Cor. Wu 
LIAM R. KINTNER. 
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The Sniper in War 


WITH BRITISH SNIPERS. By Cap 
tain C. Shore. Samworth. 351 Pages 
Illustrations; Index; $5.00. 


It is a strange thing, but the English, 
who are not by any means the confirmed 
riflemen that Americans are, have written 
the only books in English on sniping in 
both World Wars, and in addition, seem 
to place much more emphasis on sniping 
than do the Americans. One of the clas 
sical combat books that came out of 
World War I was McBride’s A Rifleman 
Went to War. Dealing much more with 
riflemen, and infinitely more with snip 
ing, than any comparable American 
book, it is still a treasure house of infor 
mation for the infantryman. Captain 
Shore has followed McBride with the 
best book yet written on sniping in 
World War II. 

Captain Shore is a gun bug of the 
purest kind, and an ardent rifleman His 
book is badly organized, and he jumps 
from subject to subject in a bewildering 
way. but the gold is there if you are will 
ing to dig it out. Shore passionately be 
lieves that one of the most important 
buttons in any push-button war is 4 rifle 
trigger, and he expounds at length on the 
how, why, when, and where of sniping 
and expert marksmanship. He b eves 
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| fre, and while he sees a place 
auto small arms, he is uncon- 
hat lead spraying makes a com- 
)tryman. 
niping techniques of each of the 
mbatants are analyzed, and the 
nd faults of the weapons they 
weighed. Americans will dis- 
dismissal of the Springfield in 
the SMLE as a sniping weapon, 
is much more enthusiastic over 
sine than he is over the Garand. 
not overly impressed by foreign 
and cites actual tests which 
substantiate his beliefs. 
chapters on the development of 
sniping, and sniping schools in theory 
ind practice, are illuminating. Captain 
Shore has made a notable contribution 
, sniping and “riflemanship” in general. 


» G. McC. 


Fine Unit History 


THE STORY OF THE 390TH BOMB 
G R¢ 7 CH). Edited by Major Al- 
bert Milliken. The Story of the 
391 cs Boub Group, Inc., 1947. 472 
Pages; Illustrated; $14.00. 


[he 390th Bomb Group was one of 
the best in the Eighth Air Force or, for 
that matter, in any air force. The records 
prove it. This, I suspect, has a great deal 

do with the fact that this is one of the 
best histories of a small unit that I have 
ven. The editors, given the raw ma- 
terial of a magnificent battle record, have 
fortunately not felt the urge to prove in 
fve-syllable adjectives that the 390th 
was the best damned bomb group in the 
best damned combat wing in the best 
damned . . . ad nauseam. 

[he 390th took part in 301 missions 
between August 8, 1943 and April 20, 
1945, and a plain, unvarnished tabula- 
tion of these, covering the target, date, 
category, and tonnage dropped is one of 
the most impressive items in the book. 
Following this table are excellent ac 
counts of three of the most bitterly 
fought and decisive raids in which the 
30th took part, all in 1943 when Ger- 
many was a long way from England and 
ighter cover was sketchy at best: Regens- 
burg, Miinster, and the attack on the 
Schweinfurt ball-bearing plants. 

The editors then cover the missions by 
number, the space devoted to each vary- 
ing from a short paragraph to a page. 
[hese accounts are all very brisk and to 
the point, and are admirably set off by a 
section entitled “They Were There,” 
tories of planes and crews which should 
give ground soldiers who happen to get 
hold of the book a better appreciation of 
what the bomber crews had to face to 
deliver their bombs to the target. 
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The remainder of the book is devoted 
to photographs of individuals and crews 
and is not of general interest. The maps 
and line illustrations are uniformly ex- 
cellent. The photographs do not fare so 
well, although some of the shots of air 
combat are among the best I have seen 
anywhere. 

The price of this book, while not out 
of line with its size, will justifiably scare 
off the general reader since not more 
than half the book is devoted to subjects 
of general military interest. Members of 
the 390th, however, have here a history 
which does full justice to their record. 


—O.C.S. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR CON 
AN DOYLE. By John Dickson Carr. 
Harper & Brothers. 304 Pages; Illus 
trations; Index; $3.50. 

One of the better modern detective 
fiction writers has taken time off to do a 
spendid biography of the man who made 
the mystery story both respectable and 
profitable. ‘Mr. Carr, the first biographer 
to have full access to the voluminous 
Doyle papers, has done a job on the 
amazing creator of Sherlock I lolmes that 
you can ill afford to miss. If you're not 
now a Doyle fan, this book will convert 
you. 

An Irishman born in Scotland, Arthur 
Conan Doyle learned from his mother 
the code of chiv alry that shaped his en 
tire life. Slated for a medical career he 
whiled away the intervals between in 
frequent patients by writing fiction. His 
team of the omniscient Sherlock and 
the bumbling Dr. Watson caught the 
public’s fancy and brought him a fame 
and fortune that he accepted with ur- 
banity. Doyle himself thought Holmes 

vastly overrated and preferred to think 
that his now unread historical novels 
would be his literary monuments. But 
the public refused to be convinced and 
he went on writing detective stories in 
weary self-defense. He once tried to kill 
off Holmes but the saturnine detective 
refused to be downed and returned to 
plague his creator again and again. 

His livelihood thus assured, Doyle 
turned his hand to many things and 
everything he tried he did well. He was 
a first-class cricket player, an outstanding 
amateur heavyweight boxer, a football 
player who in this country would prob- 
ably have made All American. 

Mentally he was just as versatile. And 
here lies the interest in this book for the 
military reader. Doyle was long fasci 
nated by armed conflict. His historical 
works are full of fighting—the Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, the Napoleonic 
campaigns, the knightly joustings of the 
Middle Ages. At seventeen a glib recruit- 


Now’s Your Chance to 
Get Those Binders 
You’ve Always 
Wanted 


Field Manual Binders .. . 
reduced 50°% 


The Field Manual binders are de- 
signed to hold your manuals neatly and 
compactly in book form, where you can 
find them and refer to them instantly. 


Formerly $1.00 . . . Now 50¢ each 


Infantry Journal Binders. . 
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The Infantry Journal binders wi'l 


hold six issues of the Infantry Journal 
and protect them from misha ndling. 
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The Saipan Story 


CORAL AND 
BRASS 


The vitriolic memoirs of “‘Howlin 
Mad” Smith, including his own story 
of the 27th Division on Saipan. 


$3.00 


and 


The History Of The 


27th INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


By EDMUND G. LOVE 


Official historian with the 27th Divi- 
sion, author of “Smith vs. Smith’ in 
the November INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
author of the story of Saipan which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


$10.00 
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COMMUNISM: Its 
Plans and Tacties 


‘Tes Plans and 
sPrase. 





This unbiased, 


shows— 


scientific study 


What Communism is 
What its aims are 


The tactics it uses to achieve 


its aims 


How every citizen and soldier 


can know it 


Communism and how to com- 
bat it 


This book achieved a tremendous cir- 
culation in its original form as a report 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs authorized Gov- 
ernment document—and the only read- 
able, 


Communism which 


lt is an official, 


thoroughgoing study of world 
the editors of the 
Infantry Journal have ever seen. 


82.00 
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ing sergeant almost lured him into the 
Army. In 1896 he journeyed in the 
Egyptian Sudan with Kitchener's troops 
and was bitterly disappointed when he 
saw no actual combat. 

When the Boer War broke out he 
was off to Africa as surgeon with a 
hospital unit. He saw the British Army 
in action, taking some bad lickings, and 
he didn’t like what he saw. Fross Africa 
he wrote “Some Military Lessons of the 
War” which brought strong protests 
from the professional military when it 
appeared in Cornhill magazine. Among 
other proposals he advocated: 

Heavier artillery, concealed from 
enemy view as was the Boers’, not ex- 
posed on the skirmish line like the Brit- 
ish. Observation balloons should be able 
to go higher so aerial reconnaissance 
could see farther. 

2. Cavalry, and here the Colonel 
Blimps really howled, should discard the 
sword and lance as no match for a 
Mauser at 1,000 yards. Rifles for the 
cavalry, said Dr. Doyle, as ancient horse- 
men revolved madly in their graves. 

3. Infantry should be taught to dig 
their own trenches and not depend on 
the sappers. Officers should discard dis- 
tinctive uniforms and swords that made 
them targets for snipers’ bullets. Teach 
the infantry to shoot and give them 
plenty of ammunition for target practice. 

It all doesn’t seem so startling today 
but these were earth-shaking proposals 
in the Victorian British Army. The 
doughty doctor began to translate his 
words into action when he returned to 
England and began organizing civilian 
rifle clubs. He envisaged the rifle as the 
modern equivalent of the longbow—the 
home-owned weapon of the yeomen who 
would spring to action when England 
was threatened. He was a passionate 
believer in volunteer enlistments as op- 
posed to conscription, one of his few mili- 
tary theories that history proved errone- 
ous. 

Months before World War I he pre- 
dicted, in a pseudo-scientific piece, vi- 
cious submarine warfare. The admirals 
scoffed, the burden of their argument be- 
ing that no civilized nation would be- 
have that way. Doyle was vindicated 
twice in a single generation. During 
the 1914-18 war, too old for active duty, 
he served loyally and well in advisory 
capacities. When the submarine sink- 
ings he had predicted came to pass, he 
recommended rubber life vests and col- 
lapsible rubber boats for the crews. They 
saved many lives in a later conflict. Doyle 
recommended the steel helmet and body 
armor for infantry. And so on. 

He was an amazing man, emblematic 
of an age that unhappily has passed. 
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Three Escapes 


SIX BELLS OFF JAVA. A Naraative 
oF One Man’s Private Mimacte. By 


William H. McDougall, Jr. Charles 


Scribner's Sons. 222 Pages; 
Map end papers; $2.75. 
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In his own easy, friendly, effecti 
way, William McDougall tells the story 


of his three wartime escapes: first his 


escape from Shanghai into free 


China, 


then his escape from Java, and finally his 


miraculous escape from death 
Indian Ocean. The compelling 


in the 
quality 


of this book lies not so much in the pil 
ing of adventure upon adventure as it 
does in the deceptively simple way these 
things are told. The author does not 
make himself out to be a hero—although 
in his own quiet unassuming way he 
showed plenty of courage. Rather, he 
tells the story of his adventures as though 
they might have happened to an} body, 
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THE SEA CHASE. By Major Andrew 
Geer, USMC. Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 274 Pages; $3.00. 


Captain Ehrlich of the Ergenstrasse 
was “one hell of a sailing man.” And it 
took just that to drive his 8,000-ton, 45- 
year-old tub from Sydney Harbor (flee- 
ng on that tragic morning of September 
\939) through the tropic seas, through a 
fantastic sixty days of hiding off an 
island while they cut wood to stoke the 
boilers, and north through an Arctic hur- 
ricane, with the British close on his tail 
the whole time. 

[his is a fine, exciting adventure story 
that comes pretty close at times to match- 
ng Forester and the best of the Horn- 
blower yarms.—R. G. McC. 


LATIN AMERICA: Continent In 
Crisis. By Ray Josephs. Random 
House. 503 Pages; Index; $4.50. 


A professional writer who has special- 
zed on Latin America for ten years gives 
a day-by-day account of a journey 
through all South American countries 
from June 1947 to June 1948. He is a 
keen, coherent observer, and his report is 
lucid and interesting. His analysis of life 
in our neighbor republics ranges through 
anthropology, economics, politics, art, 
music, and architecture. Mr. Josephs 
understands clearly the postwar currents 
in the changing industrial and agricul- 
tural life of the Latin nations, the inter- 
play of conservative, liberal and radical 
movements, and their relationships to 
the United States, Western Europe, and 
the Soviet Union. He presents a vivid 
picture of the latent explosive forces in- 
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herent in the tensions between millions 
of ignorant, chronically hungry Indians 
and an upper class of European descent, 
where there is lacking the strong middle 
class which serves as a buffer between 
wealth and poverty in the United States 
and Western Europe.—P. W. M. 


THE RUNNING OF THE TIDE. By 
Esther Forbes. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 632 Pages; $4.00. 


This is one of the better historical 
novels, a product of much research com- 
bined with literary craftsmanship. It 
covers the period of Salem’s heyday, from 
1800 until the War of 1812, when Salem 
was drawing vast wealth from the 
Orient. 

The Inman family and Polly Mompes- 
son provide the main cast of characters, 
with Salem and the sea for the stage. Old 
Madam Inman ran the firm until her 
grandsons, Dash, Tom and Liz, were old 
enough to take over. Dash, the oldest, 
courted Polly Mompesson between trips 
to the Orient and twinges of conscience 
for his treatment of brother Peter (who 
was ill and could not go to sea), but the 
book ends with aging Dash still calling 
on spinster Polly at 4:30 every afternoon, 
and no wedding bells in sight. 

It’s a good yarn of Salem and the sea, 
and will satisfy those who like historical 
novels, sea stories, or romance—or all 


three.—E. B. 


Brief Reviews 


ICE FISHING FOR EVERYBODY. By 
Byron W. Dalrymple. Lantern Press, Inc. 
257 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. Remi- 
niscences and advice on a frigid sport. 


LAND OF MILK AND HONEY. By 
W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 312 Pages; $3.00. The story of a 
Russian who escaped to our side of the 
Iron Curtain. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST. By Harvey P. Hall 
and Carl Hermann Voss. Foreign Pol- 
icy Association. 61 Pages; $.35. 


IRAN: Past anp Present. By Donald 
N. Wilber. Princeton University Press. 
234 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 
“Factual rather than interpretative.” 


THE HAPPY GROTTO. By Fulton 
Oursler. The Declan X. McMullen Co., 
Inc. 79 Pages; $1.50. A reporter’s ac- 
count of Lourdes. 


MONTANA MAN. By Paul Evan Leh- 
man. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 219 
Pages; $2.50. 


BIRD OF TIME. By Melvin Hall. Charlies 
Scribner’s Sons. 307 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
More memoirs by the author of Journey 


to the End of an Era. 
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THEIR FINEST HOUR 

Writing with eloquence and a 
rugged conviction in his own destiny, 
with the exhilaration of a fighter and 
the bland understated wit of a stylist, 
Mr. Churchill gives us the Battle of 
France, the tragic glory of Dunkirk, 
the Battle of Britain, the rebuilding 
of England’s army, the triumph over 
the Graf Spee, the desperate struggle 
to maintain supply lines against the 
U-Boat campaign, and finally the vic- 
torious African campaign culminat- 
ing at Tobruk. 

Churchill’s second volume on 
World War II fulfills every expecta- 
tion aroused by The Gathering Storm. 

$6.00 


THE GATHERING STORM 


Volume I of Winston Churchill’s 
story of The Second World War. A 
best seller since the day of its publi- 
cation. 

$6.00 


FROM DAY TO DAY 
By Odd Nansen 


A remarkable diary, kept by 
Odd Nansen while a prisoner in 
German concentration camps, 
provides the basis for this equally 
remarkable book. 

The conditions of German 
prison camps are all too familiar, 
but what makes Odd Nansen’s 
account different from all other 
accounts is the spirit and quality 
of the writer rising above the 
evil passions that surround him. 

$5.00 
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THE MEDAL OF 
HONOR 


Here is the complete history of the 
Medal of Honor of the Army of the United 
States. 

Beautifully bound, beautifully printed, 
THE MEDAL OF HONOR is an official 
publication of the Department of the 
Army, includes photos of Medal of Honor 
winners of World War II, lists of persons 
who have won the Medal of Honor, 
broken down by wars and campaigns, by 
last names, states from which they entered 
service, and an appendix listing the deco- 
rations and service medals of the Army, 
and the number of Medals of Honor won 
in each campaign fought by the Army. 


81.50 
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CRUSADE IN EUROPE 


A Personal Account of World War Ii 


By GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Dwight Eisenhower held the reins over 
one of the most unruly teams in history. 
He forged a half-dozen nations and peo- 
ples into a powerful and effective army. 
He directed the greatest campaign of all 
history. CRUSADE IN EUROPE, his own 
personal story of the war in Europe, is 
available for immediate shipment. 


85.00 


NO PLACE TO HIDE 


By DAVID BRADLEY 


NO PLACE TO HIDE is the story of 
what an atomic bomb can do to ships, or 
water, or land, and to human bein,s. It 
was written by a man who acted as radio- 
logical monitor at the Bikini tests—a man 
whose business it was to measure the ra- 
dioactivity which was left after the bomb 
had exploded. 
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ON THIS SIDE NOTHING. By Alex 
Comfort. The Viking Press, Inc. 192 
Pages; $2.50. A novel of a Jew in North 
Africa during the late war by the author 
of Power House. 


THE MASK OF WISDOM. By Howard 
Clewes. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 346 
Pages; $3.50. A novel set in the city of 
an occupied zone by the author of Dead 
Ground. 


THE ROLE OF GENERAL WEYGAND. 
By J. Weygand. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Ltd., London, England. 191 Pages; 
$4.60. Conversations with his son. 


SELECTING THE NEW EMPLOYEE. 
By Paul W. Boynton. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 136 Pages; Index; $2.00. Designed 
for personnel men who select employees 
for their organizations. 


FILM AND EDUCATION. Edited by 
Godfrey Elliott. Philosophical Library, 
Inc. 597 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $7.50. 
An examination of the importance of the 
motion picture in school and community 


life. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGES AND FU- 
TURE TRADING. By Julius B. Baer 
& Olin Glenn Saxon. Harper & Broth- 
324 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


WHICH WAY OUT. By C. P. Obern- 
dorf, M.D. International Universities 
Press. 236 Pages; $3.25. A fictional 
series reflecting the development of mod- 
ern psychiatric knowledge from fifty 
years ago to today. 


JOB HORIZONS. By Lloyd G. Reynolds 
and Joseph Shister. Harper & Brothers. 
102 Pages; $2.25. “A study of job satis- 
faction and labor mobility.” 


HOUND-DOG MAN. By Fred Gipson. 
Harper & Brothers. 247 Pages; $2.50. A 
coon hunt with a hound-dog man—a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


GUNMAN’S LEGACY. By Evan Evans. 
Harper & Brothers. 257 Pages; $2.50. 
A Western by the author of Montana 
Rides. 


PARATROOPER PADRE. By Rev. Fran- 
cis L. Sampson. The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press. 137 Pages; $2.50. 
The war as seen by an airborne chaplain. 


HANDBOOK OF URANIUM MINER- 
ALS. By Jack DeMent and H. C. Dake. 
Mineralogist Publishing Company. 96 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00. A hand- 
book of uranium minerals and a practical 
guide for uranium prospecting. 


THE NEW INFORMATION PLEASE 
ALMANAC 1949. Edited by John 
Kieran. Farrar, Straus and Company, 
Inc. 928 Pages; Index; $2.50. By now 


a well-known book. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Siegfried Sas- 
soon. The Viking Press, Inc. 269 Pages; 
$3.50. 


ers. 


AN ACT OF LOVE. By I Mfert, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. Pages: 
$3.00. Another novel of n the 
South Pacific, this time by th hor of 


Torpedo 8 and American G 
the Philippines. 


THE JUDAS CAT. By Doroth: sbury 
Davis. Charles Scribner's § 227 
Pages; $2.50. 


SPIT AND THE STARS. By Rober 
Mende. Rinehart & Company 378 
Pages; $3.50. 


THE WHOLE OF THEIR LIVES. By 
Benjamin Gitlow. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 387 Pages; Index; $3.50. A per. 
sonal history and intimate portrayal of 
the Communist leaders in America by 
an author who was once one himself, — 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 1947-1948. By John C. 
Campbell, with an Introduction by Dean 
Acheson. Harper & Brothers. 572 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. Up-to-date account of 
American foreign relations in the critical 
period since General Marshal! became 
Secretary of State. 


A HISTORY OF POPULAR MUSIC IN 
AMERICA. By Sigmund Spaeth. Ran- 
dom House. 729 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. By R. C. 
Hutchinson. Rinehart and Company. 
658 Pages; $3.75. A novel out of Eng- 
land about the relationship between a 
young lady of an old family and a man 
from London’s slums. 


EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES. By Feliks 
Gross. Philosophical Library, Inc. 1075 
Pages; Index; $12.00. A survey of the 
social, economic and political ideas of 
Europe. 


THE HOUR OF TRUTH. By David 
Davidson. Random House. 336 Pages; 
$3.00. In the tropics, a man finds him 
self. By the author of The Steeper Cliff. 


I'LL BE RIGHT HOME, MA. By Henry 
Denker. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
278 Pages; $2.75. A novel of a prize 
fighter who was a killer because he was 


afraid. 


THE UNKNOWN WARRIORS. By 
Guillain de Benouville; Translated by 
Lawrence %. Blochman. Simon & Schus 
ter. 372 Pages; Appendix; $3.50. A fully 
detailed account of the FFI. 


THE FIRES OF SPRING. By Jomes A. 
Michener. Random House. 495 Pages; 
$3.50. The new novel by the author of 
Tales of the South Pacific. The drama 


of a groping young man. 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT. By Jerome 
Weidman. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
318 Pages; $3.00. The author of \\ hats 
In lt For Me? and I Can Get It For You 
Wholesale comes forth with « novel 
about a news syndicate. 
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